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THE MAINE FARMER, 


‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man,’ 











BURNT CLAY A MANURE FOR CLAY SOIL. 


A short time ago we made some remarks 
on the value of burnt clay as a dressing for 
stiff clayey soils. By burnt clay, we do not 
mean that which is baked into hard puarti- 
cles, like brick bats, but roasted or heated 
sufficiently to destroy its cohesive power, and 
to change its chemical character. The sys- 
tem of ‘paring and burning” on such soils, is 
old, at least, as the Romans; but the plan of 
gathering clay together and burning it in ov- 
ens or kilns, and then spreading it over the 
surface of the land to be dressed by it, was 
invented by Gen. Beatson, a distinguished 
Agriculturist, who published a work recom- 
mending the system, and repudiating the old 
system of summer fallows. 

In a very good little work by F. Falkner, 
entitled the “‘Farmer’s Manual,” a practical 
treatise on the nature and value of manures, 
are some very good remarks on the mode of 
burning and using clay, the substance of which 
we quote here for the benefit of those who 
may have land suitable to try it. The oper- 
ation of clay burning, says the writer, re- 
quires experience and skill in the manage- 
ment, which must be done in kilns and con- 
tinued with constant attendance both day and 
night. 

The use of burnt clay has not, however, 
been attended with uniform success; and has 
in many instances fuiled—the cause of which 
has not been explained. 

There can, however be no doubt that its 
properties must partly depend upon the quan- 
tity of vegetative matter which it contains; 
though chiefly, we imagine, upon the manner 
in which the earth has been burned; for if 
merely dried, the next rain will bring it back 
to its former state; and if the fire be advanc- 
ed to a much stronger degree, it will reduce 
the clay to hard ashes, in which state it will 
lose any fertilizing power which it might oth- 
erwise have possessed. 

Liebig attributes the effects of burnt clay 
partly to its very powerful affinity for ammo- 
nia, which it attracts from the air, and yields 
to the growing plant; and to the potash set at 
liberty from the clay by the burning. 

‘By clay-burning we do not of course mean 
paring and burning, in which there can be 
little or no clay, and of which the ashes are 
expected to operate as a manure by reason of | 
the decomposed vegetable alkali in them; but 
we mean, taking the inert mass dug at any 
depth below the first 7 inches from the sur- 
face, such as the contents of newly-made pits, 
the bottoms of ditches made deeper than be- 
fore, and the outcast of soughs. In this there 
can be but very little of a feeding or fertiliz- 
ing quality, though I cannot but think that a 
red or blue clay is of more value than a dirty 
white. And I have no doubt that stiff chalks 
or clayey stonebrash, after the action of fire, 
would be much of the same quality. ‘The 
most waxy clay-lands, well dressed over with 
well-burnt clay, not only become lighter and 


put on edge, and the space between them so 
wide only as another sod can easily cover. In 
each of the four spaces left between the air- 
pipes and the outer wall, a fire is kindled with 
wood and dry turf, and then the whole of the 
inside of the inclosure or kiln filled with dry 
turf, which is very soon on fire; and on the 
top of that, when well kindled, is thrown the 
clay, in small quantities at a time, and re- 
peated as often as necessary, which must be 
regulated by the intensity of the burning. 
The air-pipes are of use only at first, because 
if the fire burns with tolerable keenness, the 
sods forming the pipe will soon be reduced to 
ashes. The pipe on the weather side of the 
kiln only is left open, the mouths of the other 
three being stopped up, and not opened, ex- 
cept the wind should veer about. As the in- 
side of the inclosure or kiln begins to be filled 
up with clay, the outer wall must be raised in 
height, always taking care to have it at least 
15 inches higher than the top of the clay, for 
the purpose of keeping the wind from acting 
on the fire. When the fire burns through the 
outer wall, which it often does, and particu- 
larly when the top is overloaded with clay, 
the breach must be stopped up immediately, 
which can only be effectually done by building 
another sod wall from the foundation oppo- 
site to it; and the sods that formed that part 
of the first wall are soon reduced to ashes. 
The wall can be raised as high as may be 
convenient to throw on the clay; and the kiln 
may be inereased to any size by forming a 
new wall when the previous one is burnt 
through. I have them so wide as to afford a 
space for a horse and cart to turn upon them; 
but, when they are so broad, it requires the 
workmen to walk on the top of them when 
feeding with clay, which I would not recom- 
mend, because the more loosely the clay can 
be laid on, the more rapidly it will burn. I 
did not take all the trouble above stated with 
my kilns; having the advantage of a quantity 
of old moss, sticks, and tree-roots, which I 
split, and kindled a large parcel of them, and 
surrounded the fire with a quantity of dry turf; 
and as soon as it was well kindled, I built 
round a strong wall of sods, and went on, 
adding clay to the fire, and sods to the outer 
walls, when necessary, till the kilns were so 
large as to contain upwards of 100 loads of 
ashes. The principal secret in burning con- 
sists in having the outer wall made quite close 
and impervious to the external air, and taking 
care to have the top always lightly, but com- 
pletely covered with clay; because, if the ex- 
ternal air should come in contact with the 
fire, either on the top of the kiln, or by means 
of its bursting through the sides, the fire will 
be very soon extinguished. In short, the kilns 
require to be attended nearly as closely as 
charcoal pits. Clay is much easier burnt 
than either moss or loam; it does not undergo 
any alteration in its shape, and, on that ac- 
count, allows the fire and smoke to get up ea- 
sily between the lumps; whereas moss and 
loam, by crumbling down, are very apt to 
smother the fire, unless carefully attended to. 
No rule can be laid down for regulating the 
size of the lumps of clay thrown on the kiln, 





milder, as by the action of lime, for the time, 
but so they continue for several years. A 
neighboring farmer tells me that a field he 
dressed in this way 7 years ago has ploughed 
easier by a horse draught, and has been like 
different land ever since; whereas lime, es- 
pecially if very caustic, when once saturated 
with rain, makes the land closer and colder 
than ever. Strong land on which barley is 
never a full, and always a hazardous crop, 
fallowed and dressed over with burnt clay, 
and seeded down with barley in the spring, 
never fails to give a very good crop, and to 
bé well covered with the clover for the next 
year. In clay-burning, however, there is 
great skill and judgment and management re- 
quired. Indeed I know of no part of hus- 
bandry that does require so much good sense 
joined with experience in the burning. And 
upon this all depends. If it be well done, it 
is a great benefit to the farmer; if ill, it is 
quite the reverse. A noblemar ‘rz this neigh- 
borhood made a large pond in the solid clay, 
and burnt all the outcast; there must have 
been between 2000 and 3000 loads; and he 
top-dressed the worst part of his parks with 
the ashes, falsely so called And in three 





years afterwards they were above half earried 
off again, in the substance, though not in the 
shape, of brick-ends, to make foundation for 
roads. 

The heat should always be slow and steady, 
never, if possible, burning the clay red, but 
black; though this is very difficult indeed to 
manage, depending very much on the wind; 
and it is best effected by making heaps of less 
than 60 or 100 loads in each; aud these will 
take from two to three months to burn, All 
inexperienced hands use too much fuel, get 
their fires too fierce, lay their stuff too hol- 
low, make a great deal of smoke,—whereas, 
the less they make the better,—get their heaps 
toa red heat, and burn them through in a 
week or ten days, and the consequence is, 
that when those heaps are opened, instead of 
ashes, or lumps that will fall by exposure into 
ashes, out roll knobs as hard and as useless 
as brick-ends. Much also depends on the size 
of the clay-lumps, and their state of humidi- 
ty; if too dry they will burn too fierce, and if 
too wet they will not burn atall, And again, 
there is a gteat deal in the management of the 
fire, whieh we make of refuse coals from the 
pits, at ab@ut 38 for a wagon-load. You, I 
expect, would use verre that might 
simplify the process. ©, 

If you have a quantity of clay-land, and 
fuel cheap, I have no doubt you will find the 
benefit of the clay-burning system; but have 














it well done, or do not make the attempt. As 
general observations, nothing more o to 
me than to add that these ashes should 


on thick, chiefly on fallows, and at the rate 
40 cart-loads, or nearly, to the acre.” 
_ “The general method of proceeding to 


's, to make an oblong inclosure of the dimen- |. 


Stons of a small house, say 15 feet by 10, of 
green turf sods, raised to the heightof $ 1-2 or 
* leet. In the inside of this inelosure air- 
pipes are drawn diagonally, which communi- 


cate with holes left at each corner of the ex- 


as that must depend on the state of the fire; 
but I have found every lump completely burnt 
on opening the kiln, and some of them were 
thrown in larger than my head. Clay, no 
doubt, burns more readily if it be dug up and 
dried for a day or two before it be thrown on 
the kilns; but this operation is not necessary, 
as it will burn though thrown on quite wet. 
After a kiln is fairly set a-going, no coal or 
wood, or any sort of combustible, is necessa- 
ry; and it can only be extinguished by inat- 
tention, or the carelessness of the operator, 
the vicissitudes of the weather having hardly 
any effect on the fires, if properly attended. 
It may perhaps be necessary to mention that 
when the kiln is burning with great keenness, 
a stranger to the operation may be apt to think 
that the fire is extinguished. If, therefore, 
any person, either through impatience or too 
great a curiosity, should insist on looking into 
the interior of the kiln, he will certainly re- 
tard, and may possibly extinguish the fire; for 
as I mentioned before, the chief secret con- 
sists in keeping out the external air from the 
fire.” 

‘“‘Clay-burning, we are, however, of opin- 
ion may be conducted without the aid of kilns, 
which must be a very considerable saving: in 
doing which it is only necessary to kindle a 
fire, and after it becomes sufficiently strong, 
lay the clay or earth upon it, and continue the 
operation directed in kiln-burning so long as 
a man is able to throw it upon the fire; by 
this mode, we conceive, a hundred or more 
Lart-loads of ashes may be easily obtained in 
one heap. We would recommend in this 
mode of burning, a screen, similar to those 
used in burning charcoal, which could be 
shifted round, to prevent a high wind blowing 
the fire too much from any side of the heap. 
Having made the experiment, the result was 
as follows :—160 square yards, manured atthe 
rate of 50 cart-loads per acre of clay-ashes, 
produced 1,835 Ibs. of turnips, without tops 
and tails; 160 do. do. at the rate of 25 cart- 
loads per acre of farm-yard dung, produced 
1,680 lbs. of do. without do., 154 Ibs. differ- 
ence, being equal to 2 tons | ewt. 2qrs. 6 Ibs. 
per acre in favor of crop sown with clay-ash- 
es; an advantage which may not appear great 
in this instance, yet it would be very consid- 
erable if obtained from every acre of turnips 
grown upon a farm.” 

An Arrouan Orcnarn. The following 
description, which we take from an exchange, 
will serve to illustrate the natural richness of 
a portion of the country : 

“Fine standards, of the size of forest trees 
—apples, pears, appricots, were surmounted 
and overhung with gigantic vines, festooned 








from tree to tree im a wild luxuriance of 
wth, such as I had never dreamed of see- 
fruit trees and the vine. It was the 
th in spring, and they were covered 
‘which perfumed the air and 
appearance of horticultural 
description.” ie 





terior wall. These pipes are formed of sods _ 





FARMING. 


Farming is not only one of the most peace- | 


'ful, but one of the most patriotic of human 
/occupations. ‘The profits of the husbandman 
jare not so great, itis true, as those of the 
| broker or the merchant; but they are sure, 
jand the labor of the husbandman, under the 


clear arch of heaven, and amid the ever beau- | 
tiful creations of the earth, there is experi- | 


enced a freedom from care and disquietude 
| which is rarely experienced in any other pur- 
suit. 

We are told that the Emperor of China 
annually goes to the field, and there performs, 


the assembled dignitaries of the Empire, a 
certain portion of the routine of farming.— 
Cincinnatus was called from his plough to the 
Dictatorship of Rome; Washington left his 
farm, and Putnam, after havimg spent most 
of his younger days in the practical pursuits 
and labors of the husbandman, was called to 
head the armies of his country, and success- 
fully to marshal them on many a glorious 
field. 

A writer remarking upon this subject says :— 
“It is an art beyond all others, useful to man- 
kind; and every cultivator of the soil, has a 
strong motive from his own interest, to follow 
the best and most profitable system. When 
these things are considered, it might reasona- 
bly be expected that this practical art would 
long since have arrived at its highest pitch of 
improvment, rising step by step, upon the 
firm foundation of ages. And it is truly sur- 
prising that, after the vast number of experi- 
ments that have been made, and the efforts 
of agricultural societies, composed of men of 
intelligence and practical skill, the improve- 
ments have been so inconsiderable, and that 
so many unprofitable methods of farming con- 
tinue to prevail in this, as well as in other 
countries.” The tenacity with which some 
men attach themselves to old theories, and 


with his own hands, and in the presence of | 


| SCIONS, 
Now is the time for the farmer to secure 
scions of good fruits. As he visits his friends 
and partakes of their hospitality, he often 
finds what to him is a new apple, and one 
_which posesses properties that render it worth 
_ cultivating, and he can cut afew twigs and 
_carry them home in bis pursue. 
| Scions may be cut any time during the sus- 
pension of the circulation of the sap. Any 
‘time between the period of the falling of the 
leaf and the moment that it starts again in the 
\spring. The great art of keeping them until 
ready to be set, is to keep them in the very 
condition that they are in when cut,— 
neither more moist, nor more dry. We 
have succeeded very well by putting them 
in a box, and covering them with dry sand, 
and placing them in a cool part of the cellar. 
Any method that wilii prevent either an evap- 
oration of the sap, or an absorption of moist- 
ure, is the right one to preserve. 

The following advice from Bro. Cole, of 
the Boston Cultivator, who has much experi- 
ence in this business, will be of service to our 
readers, 

“Courtine Scrons.—Scions may be cut any 
time from October to the time of setting.— 
They generally do as well to cut them two 
or three weeks before setting; if they are well 
set they will succeed if cut at the time of set- 
ting, provided the grafting is done before they 
begin to grow. When cut in the fall before 
the ground freezes, the better way is to bury 
them five or six inches deep in a light soil 
aud in the shade. 

When cut at this season, they should be 
wrapped in damp matting, rug, or other thick 
cloth, laid in a close box, and examined occa- 
sionally to see that the mat is kept damp.— 
They keep better when a large lot is together. 
There is an advantage in having along time 
to cut scions in, as it is often convenient to 





old usages, is truly astonishing. To his prej- | 
udice,—this lamentable peculiarity of mind | 
in our farming friends, we areno doubt to) 


attribute, in a very great degree, the tortoise | 


pace of agriculture; for, strange as it may | 
seem, while agriculture is the most compli-| 
cated of all arts, and, consequently the most | 
difficult to practice, it is contemplated, not 
unfrequently, as the most simple! 
Individuals who are considered as incapa-| 
ble of acquiring a living in the professions, | 
or who are too limited, in natural ability, to. 
acquire the rudiments of the most ordinary | 
art, are supposed to constitute the proper ma-| 
terial from which farmers are to be made. | 
They may plough, itis true,—they may | 
seatter seed upon the furrow, and gather | 
in the harvest; but is this aux that is required 
of the farmer? Certainly not! Besides a 
ready practical knowledge of the ordinary de- 
tails of farm labor, every farmer should pos- 
sess some general knowledge of soils, and of 
the nature of plants, in order that he may so 
cultivate them, and so adapt them to the sev- 
eral sorts of soil, as to secure the best results. 
This, indeed, is a most valuable and indis- 
pensable part of agricultural knowledge, and 
without which, the most indefatigable exer- 
tions will often prove of little avail. Accord- 
ing to an obvious and irrevokable law of na- 
ture,every species of plant flourishes best, 
and attains the most speedy and perfect de-. 
velopment, in that description of soil which 
is most congenial to its nature and habits of 
growth. So intimate, indeed, is the natural 
relation subsisting between soils and the veg- 
etation they sustain, that the agricultural 
chemist is enabled to ascertain the charcter of 
the latter, simply by examining the former; 
and the practical farmer simply by observing 
the character of the timber and shrubs spon- 
taneously produced by a soil, immediately de- 
cides as to its character and value ‘for culti- 
vation, without the aid of chemical skill. We 
have only space at present for the following 
remarks on the subject of soils, but shall re- 
vert to it again:— “The principal soils are 
silica, sand, or earth of flints; lime, or calca- 
reous earth; alumina, or clay; magnesia, a 
mineral substance—with these are blended 
vegetable or animal matters, in a decompos- 
ing or decomposed state, and saline, acid, or 
alkaline combinations.” 

The nature of silica, or sand, is dry and 
hot, and that of clay, or alumina, cold and 
wet. Hence a combination, or more proper- 
ly, perhaps, an amalgamation of the two 
tends greatly to the improvement of both.— 
When a soil is light, dry and porous—with 
little adhesiveness subsisting between the cor- 
puscles, it can only be capacified for the pro- 
duction of valuable crops, by an admixture of 
clay, or some agglutinating material that will 
serve to render it more humid and adhesive. 
And where there is too much humidity, with 
little or no friability, the alterant is sand.— 
Cold and sterile clays, by the application of a 
quantum sufficit of this ameliorating material, 
have been rendered highly valuable for vari- 
ous purposes, and when filled with warm and 
invigorating manures, are probably the best 
soils a farmer can possess. Some years since 
we undertook the constitutional improvement 
of a field which was little more than a mere 
sand bed, and whieh had produced nothing 
but worthless weeds for years. By covering 
the surface with clay, careful ploughing, and 
slight manuring, we soon made it the most 
productive soil on the farm. The improve- 
ment effected in this way, is permanent, and 
when conducted on scientific principles, never 
fails of producing the most speedy and satis- 
factory results. ' 

We hope our readers will carefully ponder 
these important facts, and regulate their con- 
duct accordingly. W. 


Tue rave Masure. Science in its pa- 











some fact, or hitherto undeveloped principle 
nal—the ‘‘Phalange,” says that recent ex- 
periments have abundantly demonstrated that 
no manure is so beneficial toa plant as its 
own leaves. It further remarks that the “vine 
dressers in that country, who have 
the leaves and twigs of the vine 
casth, thous he ial GA 
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never drinks is always safe. (Johnson. 


most hardy and prolific grape-vines known.” 








collect some Jong before the time of setting. 
The rule which some persons have for cut- 
ting scions or setting trees at some particular 
point of time, has a very discouraging effect; 
as it induces some who cannot attend to it at 
the right time, as they consider it, to neglect 
it altogether.” 


WATER FOR CATTLE. 


It seems as necessary that stock should have 
water regularly in the winteras in the sum- 
mer; for the dry fodder with which they are 
kept requires more moistening than the green 
succulent grass that they devour during the 
summer. 

Many who have the charge of cattle, think 
that if they turn them out and give them their 
liberty to go and get water at a short distance, 
they have done their duty. 

This is not, however, enough. We have 
known cattle that had not ten rods to go for 
water, nevertheless, in cold weather, refuse 
to go, and stand shivering, seeking a lee 
place rather than move. 

If you drive them to the water, they will 
drink heartily, but you must drive them to it 
or they will suffer for the want of it. 

Whenever you can have water in the barn- 
yard without too much expense, make ar- 
rangements to obtain it. Your cattle will 
then drink when they need it, and much of- 
tener than many suppose they will. But if 
the water is at a distance, if it be ashort one, 
be sure and drive your stock to it, and see 
that they drink at least twice per day. 





Kentucky Corn Caxe. Take the hard- 
est ears, grate them on a corn grater, mix the 
wet meal, thus obtained, in the same manner 
and to the same consistence as you mix dry 
Indian meal—salt it and bake it on the grid- 
die. Fresh butter is, of course, requisite to 
perfect the charm. w. 

WEANING FOALS. 

Mr, Tucxer—Aboutthree weeks since, I 
took from a couple of mares their foals, and 
put the latter into a meadow to wean. In 
order to keep them quiet, I put in with them 
a young mare, with whom they and their 
mothers had constantly run. Ina few days 
it was discovered that one of the foals was in 
the habit of sucking this mare, and on exam- 
ination I found that on one side there was 
something of a swelling or bag, and there was 
a milky substance contained on this side. 
One of the foals, also, was evidently receiv- 
ing an injury. ‘The mare was then removed, 
but I found the swelling still increasing along 
the belly towards the fore legs; the legs also 
began to swell, and even the hind legs swell- 
ed to such a degree that she could not trot, 
and it appeared to require an effort to move 
the left hind one, that being much more swol- 
len than the others. 

Some rowels were put in the belly, but still 
the swelling continued to spread at the rate of 
about half an inch round, intwo days, while 
the milk corrupted in the bag and rather di- 
minished in quantity. 

Perhaps by inserting these facts in the Cul- 
tivator, it may save others from like trouble. 

D. C. C. Wrienr. 

Granville, O., Oct. 9, 1846. 

{Albany Cultivator. 


Oricrs or THE Uras treestory. Areal 
valley of death exists in Java: itis termed 
the Valley of Poison, and is filled to a con- 
siderable height with carbonic acid gas, which 
is exhaled from crevices in the ground. If a 
man or any animal enter it he cannot return; 
and he is not sensible of his danger, until he 
feels himself sinking uvder the poisonous ia- 
fluence of the which surrounds 
him; the carbonic acid of which it chiefly con- 
sists, rising to the height of eighteen feet 
from the bottom of the valley. Birds which 
fly into this drop down dead; and 
a living fow! thrown into it dies before reach- 








tient pilgrimage is every day bringing to light ing the bottom, which isstrewed with the car- 


vasses of various animals that have perished 
in the deleterious gas. 
[Dr. Thompson’s Magic. 


Bricx Macuise. A vewly invented brick 


Cincinnati me- 
> Ce eT iy a cgheder he 





printing a 7 es : | turn out with 
aid of five men, smooth surface 
bricks of first quality per day. 


| ask leave to Report: 

That the articles exhibited for their exam- 
ination were for the most part of good quali- 
ty, though in less variety than would have 
been desirable. On Frocking—they award to 
No. 46, (Mrs. S. Gove, Readfield,) first pre- 
mium; second best, No. 39, (Mrs. Isaac | 
Shaw, Winthrop,) second premium. Best, 
Woolen Flannel, No, 38, (Mrs. Isaac Shaw, 
Winthrop,) first premium; second best, No. | 
28, (Mrs. Isaac Shaw, Winthrop,) second 
premium. Best Cotton and Wool Flannel, | 
No. 20, (Mrs. Hanoah M. Perley, Vassalbo- 
ro’,) first premium; second best do. No 50, 
(Mrs. Otis Hawes, Vassalboro’,) second pre- 
mium. Best Carpet, No. 7, (Mrs. Jonathan 
Whiting, Winthrop,) first premium; second 
best do. under 20 yards, No. 44, (Miss Mary 
£. Robinson, Vassalboro’,) quality good, but 
colors not well arranged, the Committee rec- | 
ommend a gratuity; third piece, also under | 
20 yards, No. 43, (Mrs. P. M. Stackpole, | 
Vassalboro’,) colors good and well arranged, | 
and good fabric, the Committee also recom-| 
mend a gratuity. Of Hearth Rugs we had | 
quite a variety exhibited, some of which were | 
very beautiful—the Committee award to No. 
41, (Mrs. Martha H. Page, Augusta,) first | 
premium; to No. 87, (Mrs. Wim. Horn, Vas- | 
salboro’,) second premium; to No. 16, (Mrs. | 
Nath’! Chase, Sidney,) third premiuin—a | 
number of others your Committee consider 
well deserving of commendation, among 
which may be named Nos. 8, 4, 12, and 22; 
and some very fine ones were handed in too | 
late for entry or for particular examination by | 
your Committee. Of Worsted Hose, none 
were exhibited. Your Committee were much | 
pleased with a pair of beautiful Woolen 
Hose, No. 38, (Lydia Fuller, Winslow,) of 
very fine material and workmanship, and 
would recommend a gratuity. Best Highland 
Shawl, No. 10, (Nancy P. Barstow) first pre- 
mium; second best, No, 50, (Mrs. Otis Hawes, 
| Vassalboro’,) second premium. Bed Spread, 
No. 48, (Mrs. Fred. Paine, Winslow,) the. 
only oue offered, the Committee consider de- 
serving a Diploma. A beautiful Work Pock-_ 
et, No, 20, (Mrs. Hannah M. Perley, Vassal-_ 
boro’,) Diploma. Several Woolen Blankets 
were offered, but not being included in the 
‘list of premiums, we would recommend a 
| gratuity to No. 20, (Mrs. Hannah M., Perley, 
Vassalboro’.) We would also reccommend ; 
a gratuity @or specimens of woolen yarn, 
and linen thread, No, 30, (Mrs. Isaac Shaw, 
Winthrop.) 

Of fulled cloth, and other articles ou the 
| list of premiums, your committee regret to 
say, that no specimens were offered. A piece 
of cassimere, from the manufactory of Stack- | 
pole, Pope & Co., of very firm texture, and_ 
excellent workmanship, (though not of their 
finest goods,) was well worthy of considera- | 
tion. J. Sournwick, Chairman. 


SLATES. | 

Iffou think the following remarks in any | 
way interesting to your readers they are at 
your service, 

There is a vein of slates running through | 
Brownville full one mile in length East of the 
Pleasant river, and full one mile West of the 
Pleasant river into Williamsburgh, where it} 
dips down into a swamp and cannot be seen | 
any farther West. ‘The land on both sides | 
of the river where the slate vein is, grad- 
ually rises until it attains the height of about 
three hundred feet. It is exceedingly advan- 
tageous to open Slate Quarries init. The 
vein is large and extensive enough to admit 
five hundred men to work on both sides of the 
river, and this number would be able to make 
between two and three hundred tons of Slates 
daily. ‘To prove this it is only necessary to 
consult with the four men who are working 
in the Quarry that has been opened on the 
East side of the river, in Brownville. These 
men are all practical quarry-men and have 
taken a contract to make three hunderd tons 
of Slates next summer. 

As to the quality and durability of the Slates 
there is no question, The best looking roofs 
in Bangor have been slated with slates from 
Brownville. The vein has been opened ex- 
tensively enough to prove beyond a doubt 
that the slates are of a good quality although 
most of them have been made from the top of 
the ledge. But the slates that have been 
made cannot compare with those that will be 
made next summer, because what will be made 
then will be deeper in the ledge, consequently 
they will be much brighter and more equal in 
thickness. When these quarries shall be work- 
ed forty feet deep into the ledge there will be 
no roofing slate in the world that will surpass 
them in brightness, soundnessand durability, 
and they will ring with a clear metalic sound. 
There are no natural seams in this ledge, but 
the slates come out in solid blocks and can 
be split into any thickness required. As the 
use of slates is increasing considerably every 
year in the United States, it is obvious to all 
that it must increase more and more as the 
timber will be getting scarce—even now they 











are slating their houses and barns, back in the | 
country. 
Bangor, Maine, is no doubt destined to be 
the greatest port for slates in the new world, 
as Bangor in Wales, is the greates in the old 
world. Another thing that may be added is, 
that there is no other good vein of Slates 
from Brownville as far west as Elliotsville, 
although it is nearly all a slate country, and 
there are some places that look rather favora- 
bly to some inexperienced persons, but still 
there lies no good vein of real elivuge slates 
to be found. 
The region has been explored several times 
over by practical men. De Facro. 
{Bangor Courier. 


A sew Fine-Sure. Na Dy Law a 
Congress the plan of a i y Mr. 
Brown, of Illinois, for marine and harbor de- 
fence. i & ce, coneeeeted ot, @ slew 90 
shot, while it is capable of enveloping 
single moment, an enemy’s ship in a sheet of 
ee ble fire. It is not against ships 
alone that this dreadful engine of destruction 
might be used; but in land service, in defend- 
ing passes, it would also be invaluable. 














[Prom the penis Bee.} 
A SONG OF LABOR. 
BY ISAAC YF. SHEPARD. 


All honor to the hard-worn hands 
That earth-bore toil are bearing, 
And honor to the sturdy bands 
That earth's cold crusts are eherinc: 
By forge and ficld their arms they wield, 
By bench and anvil toiling, 
Ia serried strength, our country’s shield, 


They keep her flag from soiling. 
Wahke—weake the lav, each child of song, 
Your anthem’d peans pouring, 
Till echoes wake ard run along, 


Like ocean thanders roaring! 

Till o'er our soil each son of toil 
Shall list your loud hosanna, 

And hero-like bid pride recoil, 
Aud feast on Reason’s manna. 

The good cord wainer sits him down 
Upon his throne of leather, 

And covets not the tyrant's crown 
Where clustered jewels gather 

Hizh prizes he the soul that's free, 
The mind by power unbroken, 

To him loud mirth and jocand gice, 
Are Freedom's language spoken. 

“Yeho! Ye ho!” the seamen shout 
From every crested billow, 

“Ye ho! heigh hot” each watch about, 
Like music lulls his pillow: 

And midst the storm his heart is warm, 
The light of home is burning, 

And kindly thoughts like blossoms swarm, 
With genial spring returning. 


Up from the forge the sparkling blaze 
Lights on the smith to glory, 

The yeomen stout, with morning's rays, 
Shake down night's tear drops rory : 

And solid hevlth, with solid wealth, 
Keep step with footfall steady, 

Nor comes old age with creeping stealth, 
But finds them ripe and ready. 


Oh ! all things labor that have birth, 
From mbdte to towering mountain, — 
The oaks that spring from out the carth,— 
The water in its fountain: 
Each blazing star that beams afar, 
Its motion ceases never, 
And myriad worlds of spirits are 
To good works bound forever! 
Then honor to the luaty hands 
That earth-born toil are bearing, 
And honor to the sturdy bands 
That carth’s cold crusts are sharing 


By forge and fleld their arms they wield, 
By bench and anvil toiling, 

In serried strength, our country's shield, 
They heep her flag from soiling 


CURE OF MURRAIN IN CATTLE. 

Me. Barenam: The bloody murrain is a 
disease that so frequently prevails, with fatal 
results, among cattle in this part of Ohio, 
that I have thought proper to detail a course 
of successful treatment, practised recently on 
a favorite ox. 
teristics of murrain in this case, were as clear- 
ly developed asany I ever saw in my experi- 
ence of thirty-eight years in this region of 
country, where this destructive malady has 
always been a severe scourge to dealers in 
cattle. 

On the morning of the Sth of Dec., inst., 
one of my oxen was lying down, and when 
my son went to feed the cattle, he reported to 
me that he thought the ox was not well. I 
immediately went to him and found bim dis- 
inclined to get up or walk, and he would not 
eat, and driving him about I soon heard him 
grunt; his nose was dry, with twitching in 
his neck and flanks. We immediately pro- 
cured one pound of glauber salts, dissolved 
and mixed with about a half gill of spirits 


turpentine, and drenched him with it; we | 


then put him into a field adjoining and in sight 
of where we were at work, and oceasionally 
{ went myself to examine and drive him 
about the field, but he evidently grew worse 
through the day. About sun down we drove 
the ox into the yard, and (as his physic had 
not operated) gave him another pound of 
salts with turpentine in the morning. The 
blood by this time flowed freely iu his urine, 
and he was so feeble that we all thought he 
would die before morning, so we drove him 


off near half a mile to save the trouble of | 


hauling off his careass. On the next morn- 
ing, to our astonishment, the ox appeared bet- 
ter; his physic was operating and he appear- 
ed free from pain, and would eat a little. We 
drove him to the yard again, and at 10 o’clock 
drenched with half pound of alum to stop 
the blood. His appetite increased, but the 
blood continued to flow, until 12 o’clock the 
following day, (the 7th) when we drenched 
with a strong decoction of soot, in which was 
dissolved a half pint of table salt; we then 
gave no more medicine, but kept the ox in 
the yard where we could see hirm at any time. 
On the 8th the ox appeared to have a good 
appetite; his bowels were regular, the blood 
had stopped flowing, he chewed his cud and 
looked bright about the eyes. On the 9th, 
the ox appeared perfectly free from disease 
and was turned out with the other cattle. 
D. Gaecory. 


[Ohio Cultivator.) 


SOAP FOR WASHING WHITE CLOTHES. 

Epitors or tHe Curtivator. I enclose 
you a reciept for making a washing soap, 
given to my wife, which she thinks is capital; 
and has no doubt it will be found very 
economical, both on the score of saving soap 
and the wear of clothes. Ithad been used 
by the friend who gave it to her. If it prove 
what we think it will, every subscriber who 


| uses it, ean afford to subscribe for five copies 


of your paper and give them to his neigh- 
bors. 

Recire.—t! gallon good soft soap, 

1-2 gallon water, 
1 ounce sal soda, 
1 gill spirits turpentine, — 

Mix Gold; let it heat gently to « boil; then 
take it off to cool, stirring frequently until it 
becomes hard. ‘ 

Directions ror Use.—To a four or five 
pail boiler, add a tea cup full of the soap. 
The clothes want to be soaked over might, or 
slightly washed in the morning before boiling. 


not be hoiled over 20 or 25 minutes; | 
aed rinse taliot aft water) with a little 


blueing; fig blue is preferable. 


‘The suds, after boiling, is preferable to 


hard soap for washing calico. 


If these direetions are strictly adhered to, 


it will be found that the washing is done with 
less labor and fuel, the linen and cotton is of 
a purer white, and the 
and rubbing is 
ments much more durable. M. Y 


damage by pounding 
avoided, rendering the gar- 


[Albany Cultivator. 
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I will premise that the charac- | 


HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 
Decision. Inthe first place, make up your 
mind to accomplish whatever you undertake; 
decide upon some particular employment and 
persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome 
by diligence and assiduity. 
Inpustry. Be not afraid to work with 
*A cat 
in gloves catches no mice.” “He who re- 
mains in the mill, grinds, not he who goes and 
comes,” 

Farrneviness. Attend to your own busi- 
vess, and never trust itto another. ‘A pot 
\that belongs to many, is ill stirred and worse 
boiled,”’ 

Ecoyvomy. Be frugal. “That which will 
not make a pot, will make a pot-lid.” “Save 
the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.” 

Temperance. Be abstemious. 
| dainties love, shall beggars prove.” 
| Acrivity. Riseearly., ‘The sleeping fox 

leatches no poultry.”’ ‘Plough deep, while 
| lusgards sleep, and you will bave corn to 
| 


your own hands, and diligently too. 


“Who 


sell and keep.” 

Civitity. Treat every one with respect 
and civility. ‘Every thing is gained and 
nothing lost by courtesy.”’ “Good manners 
| insure success.” 

Secrperenpvence. Neveranticipate wealth 
from any other source than labor; especially 
never place dependence upon a coming inher- 
itance. 
may have to go fora long time barefot.” 


“He who waits for dead men’s shoes, 


“He who runs after a shadow, has a weari- 
| some race,” 

Hore. Above all things never despair. 
“God is where he was.’ “Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.” 

Follow implicity these precepts, and nothing 
can hinder you from accumulating 


[ Western paper. 


HUSK BEDS. 


Mr. Tucker: Corn husks are becoming 
an important article of domestic ceonomy. 
For health, comfort, and durability, they can- 
not be surpassed. I speak from experience, 
having used them in my family fur more than 
thirty years; and what is truly remarkable, 
those beds which have been in use all that 
time, are to appearance quite as good as new, 
They are regarded by the medical faculty as 
conducive to health, and as the best article 
that can possibly be used by asthmatic and 
jconsumptive persons. But the difficulty of 
|separating the coarser froin the more delicate 
fibres, has prevented their being brought into 
This hindrance has been over- 
come by the invention of a machine by Mr. 
C. Boorum, Jr. of New-York, which pro- 
duced the article in a manufactured state, re- 
sembling the finest curled hair. Being nearly 
as light as feathers, and perfectly free from 
dust, they form the most pleasant and desira- 
ble, and at the same time the most economi- 
cal article Two 
| years since, this gentleman exhibited some of 
his beds at the fair of the American Institute, 
for which he received one of its honors. Since 
this time the demand has rapidly increased. 
Mas. B. R Voornners. 


[Albany Cult. 


general use. 


for bedding now in use. 


Imsterdam, Oct. 15, 1846, 
Imrrovev Carniace ann Wacon Waeets. 
Mr. C. P. Conolly, residing inthe western 
part of the State of New York, has just had 
patented an improved wheel for carriages and 
wagons, which from its advantages over the 
wooden wheels now in use, must entirely su- 
percede them. Mr. C.’s wheel is entirely of 
iron, so constructed that the spokes are in- 
serted through holes in the shell of the hub 
and fitted into the rim of the wheel. A screw 
inserted in the shell of the hub keeps the 
spokes firmly in their places. The spokes are 
attached to the bub ina manner that if the 
rim should break the wheel cannot come 
apart, each spoke binding it with the same 
degree of force. The advantages of Mr, C.'s 
invention are that it is 25 per cent. cheaper 
and lighter than wooden wheels, much strong- 
er in its material and construction, and easily 
repaired. ‘The invention has received the 
approval of very scientific mechanics, who 
pronounce it superior to any other wheel in 
use. (Ex. paper. 
Narioxnay Excuance or Natrurat ano 
Artirician Propvcts.—The senior editor 
of the New York Observer, under date of 
Paris, November 14, says: “To-day I vis- 
ited Mr. Alexander Vattemare, who has spent 
| ten or twelve years of his life, and between 
20 and 30,000 dollars of his private fortune 
in promoting the great work for France and 
America of an exchange of the natural and 
artificial products of the two countries, Mr. 
Vattemare showed me a large collection of 
splendid works from the French press, which 
he is about to ship to America for Massachu- 
setts, N. York, and other States, which had 
forwarded to him products of the Ameri- 
can press for public institutions in Franee. 
They will be highly prized on our side of tho 
water. Mr. Vattemare is engaged in a noble 
work, and I am happy to learn that many of 
those who can do most to promote its accom- 
plishment, are at last awake to the impor- 
tance of giving him the aid, for which he has 
so long sought in vaiv. The French govern- 
ment voted several thousand francs to enable 
him again to revisit America. He expects, I 
understand, to embark in the course of a few 
mooths, and it is hoped that a corresponding 
liberality will be exhibited by the governments 
‘and public bodies in America, The ardor 
and perseverance with which Mr. Vattemare 
| prosecutes this enterprise ought to be crowned 
| with success.” 





Ax Excercest Recommenvation. In 
| his message to the Missouri Legislature, Gov- 
‘ ernor Edwards adverts to the common prac- 
‘tice of endorsing paper, which frequently 
involves many an innocent mao in bankruptey 
and ruin, and suggests that the law should 
be to require a man to get consent of his 
wife before he can place lus property in such 
jeopardy. The Governor is of the opinion 


that a man’s best adviser and counsellor is 





his wife. 
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DAVID HUNT. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE FOURTH PAGE.) 

The whirlwind went by; the rain ceas- 
ed, and the wind died moaning among the 
torn foliage ; the moon came out once more, 
omiling like the face of an unconscious 
child, over the wild scene below. It looked 
calmly upon the earth, torn and ragged, and 
harrowed up as it had been by the storm— 
on the shattered trees—the herbage broken 
and soiled, and heaped together in ridges 
on the place it had beautified when the sun 
went down. Like a Christian soul, eager 
to fling a mantle of charity over the ruin 
which sin has made, that peaceful moon 
wore a veil of misty silver amid the devas- 
tations which, but for it, would have been 
dreary indeed. 

But there was one object lying in the) 
cart-road deep in the forest, which the pure | 





| she had been compelled to make for food, 


THE MAINE FARMER. 


but she dropped her prey and crept toward 
the man, purring mournfully, and rubbing 
herself against his thick boots. 

“Poor puss, puss,” murmured the 


; ooth her rough 
porte 65 Sat Nata 


But, as if she had not seen that he was 
a stranger before, the cat sn@ angrily 
at his hand, and darted away to the squir- 
rel, which she seized in her mouth and car- 
ried under the bed, where she remained 
growling fiercely, and peering at the stran- 
ger, from under the valance, with her round 
savage eyes, as she devoured her victim. 

Alter he had examined every thing be- 
low, the maa went upa ladder which led 
to the gartet, where he continued his search 
among the barrels and bunches of dried 
herbs which it contained, but evidently to 


moonbeams but rendered more horrible.— | ‘no effect, for he came down the ladder mut- 


it was a human form, flung like a slaugh- | 
tered animal across the trunk of an oak, | 
which Hunt had seen uprooted but an hour | 
before. The lax limbs were entangled in 
a bough which was broken, bent and crush- 
ed by their weight; the face was turned | 
upwards, white, cold and ghastly, among a| 
mass of leaves, matted together by the dark | 
stream which trickled heavily down from | 
the body upon them. 

There was none of those pleasant sounds 
of dropping water which would have fol-| 
lowed a common storm in the forest, for} 
the wind had swept the rain away as it fell, 
and a hush like that of death was all around. | 
But that small! current of blood, ran slowly | 
down the drenched thanting freek, which | 
hung around the body, through the crushed 
leaves to the earth, drop by drop, fell upon 
the sweet air with a sluggish and horrid 
monotony, till the moonbeains smiled upon 
the scene as they had smiled upon the blos- 
soming turf the night before. 

Thesmothered footfall of a horse, smi- 
ting his way tarough the mud, gave anoth- 

er sluggish sound to the still night. I[t 
grew slower and more laborious as the ja- | 
ded horse drew near, and stopped altogether 
some paces from the uprooted oak. A man, 
whose thin face looked sharp and haggard 
in the moonbeams, distmounted and struck | 
a fierce, unsteady blow with a stick he had) 
gathered up from the wayside, which sent | 
the poor animal tearing down the road.— 
The branches of the fallen oak crushed un- 
der him as he rushed through it. The) 
body slid doww a little, aud the horse plung- 
ed, with the clanking stirrups and loose 
bridle deep into the forest. When this 
sound had entirely died away, the horseman 
crept towards the oak solily, as if he was a- 
fraid of arousing the body, though his glit- 
tering eyes were fixed on the dark trees 
beyond, not on the gloomy object itself. 

The man stooped down as he drew near | 
the tree, crouched lower and lower till his 

knees sunk in the ground, and groped about 
in the mudand herbage, asif in search of 
something. His hand touched the blade of a 
knife, half-buried im the earth, he grasped 
it by the point, sprung to his feet witha 
sharp breath, and holding it before him, 
clenched eagerly with both hands, laughed | 
a horrible choking laugh as the blade shook 
in the moonlight. 

“You will bear no evidence against me | 
now, old friend,” he said, in a voice that 
fell upon the air so strange and hoarse that 
he started and Jooked over his shoulder, as 
if another man had spoken his thoughts. | 
All was still, but the murderer had been | 
frightened by his own voice, and slunk a-| 
way with his face still turned back towards 
the body, though he had never once looked | 
upon it. 

Another horse was tied in a hollow, | 
scarcely twenty paces down the road, thro’ | 
all the hurricane, and with the lightning 
firing his eyes he stood without wincing; | 
but now that he saw his master coming | 
heavily toward him he began to paw the| 
mud with his hoof, and gave a faint neigh. | 
The man parted his lips, and tried to check | 
this manifestation of joy, but the wordsdied 
in husky his throat, and mounting with dif- | 
ficulty he rode away, faint and wavering to| 
and fro on his seat. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

Three weeks after the events related in| 
our last chapter, a horseman rode slowly 
thro’ the clearing before David Hunt's cabin, | 
and dismounting beneath the huge chest- 
nut, which was yet standing with its trank | 
eut through to the heart, and all the leaves | 
on the upper branches hanging withered and | 
crisp inthe morning sunshine. As the| 
man passed from under the tree his foot | 
struck something upon the ground. It was | 
David Hunt's axe, rusty and wet with dew, | 
which had been lying upon the same spot 
till the grass and strawberry vines had crept 
over and tangled themselves around it so 
completely that, but for his accidental stum- 
ble, it might not have been discovered.— 
The man lifted the axe, examined it closely, 
and muttering— 

“There is nothing here but rust—down- 


right honest rust’”—rested the implement | 


against the tree, and moved across the clear- 





ing. 

David Hunt's cabin stood desolate and | 
uninhabited like a forsaken bird's nest, in 
the midst of its litle vegetable garden—no | 
wreath of smoke went curling up from the | 
stick chimney inthe quiet morning air, | 
and, though it was near the breakfast hour, 
no snowy napkin streaming from the win- 
dow proclaimed the waiting meal. The 
door was unlocked, and our horseman had 
bat to touch it with his foot to gain entrance 
into the dwelling. How lonesome and ne- 
glected it was! A few ashes lay upon the 
hearth, caked together with the water that 
had rained down the open mouthed chim- 
ney; a bed stood in one corner, made up 
neatly and covered with a pretty patch-work 
quilt, but the pillows were spotted with 
mildew, and the sane damp mould had 
eaten its way in many a broad patch over 
the glowing colors of the quilt. The back 
window, close by, was open and a mass of 
morning glory vines entangled with scarlet 
runners in full flower, had forced their way 
through and crept along the wall. They 
had spread themselves around one of the 
bedposts, and were creeping over the head- 
board, where they hung ina light and 
graceful wreath, rendering the decay and 
stillness around yet more melancholy by 
“Ba panatteyiict pert 

e@ man who gazed upon this scene was 
but a back woods deunalia, ee h and uncul- 
tivated, i hat he was affected by this 
picture of home comforts so completel 
abandoned. He had come to yt i 
house, but moved about with a soft tread, 
and unlocked the cupboards and that large 
chest with a bunch of keys which he took 
from his pocket stealthily, as if his heart 
would not permit him to handle roughly 
the household gods of another man. He 
started up from his knees by the chest, and 
dropped the garment he was examining, 
like a guilty one when a noise at the win- 
dow di him. It was only the house 
cat, gaunt and thin with hunger, who had 
just come in from the Wool, and stood 
staring at him from the window sil! with a 
ty rat in her jaws. The poor ani- 

_ attained a fierce and savage look, 


| any thing of the kind yet. 


lering— 

“There's nothing here—nothing on arth 
that can tell agin him, and I'm as glad of 
itas if I'd caughta bear in a coon trap. 
Consarn me if 1 believe the old chap's guil- 
ty arter all!” 

” With these words the constable went out, 

closing the door carefully after him, and 
mounting his horse made the best of his 
way to the Bend. 

Judge Church was walking up and down 
the veranda, in front of his tavern, when 
the constable rode up. 

“Well, neighbor, well!” exclaimed the 

kind hearted man, “what news? how have 
you made out” 
" «Just as | expected. There's nothing in 
the cabin but the fixins that belong there 
and they're nigh upon spiled—for my part 
I never could see the use of going out there 
agin.” 

«Never mind, Johnson, never mind; that 


| flinty lawyer would insist on it, and yon 


know it wont do for me to interfere. They 
mistrust me, I cansee that—but they needn't 
—they needn't. LTalways liked Haunt. It 
goes ag u my feelings to believe him guil- 
ty—but if they prove it—if he has killed 
that young fellow and then robbed him, I 
shall do my duty, Johnson. I must do my 
duty!” 

“And I mustdo my duty too,” replied the 
constable; and he added, bending down 
nearer to the Judge, “but it will be a tough 
job to tie the halter around the old man's 
neck; between you and I, judge, when you 
have done your part of the business, and 
my turn comes, there may be a log missing 
from the old jail there!” 

A bright gleam shot tothe judge's eye, 
but he shook his head reprovingly. 

“No, no, Johnson, that will never do; 
law is law, but hush, hush-—don’t think of 
We must do our 
duty—the laws must be maintained, Mr. 
Johnson!” 

The judge spoke these last words ina 
raised voice, and acconypanied with a warn- 
ing look which the constable understood; 
just then William Wheeler came saunter- 
ing round a corner of the house, and slow- 
ly approached them. The appearance of 
this nan bad been much changed since his 
presentation to the reader; his features had 
become sharp and thin, a restless anxious 
expression would constantly break over 
them, notwithstanding the listless air he 
always assumed. His figure had shrank 
away till the hunting-frock which he always 
wore, hung loosely over him. All this 
gave a neglected look to his whole person, 
combined, as it was, with the disorder vis- 
ible in the remainder of his dress. 

“Halloa, Wheeler,” said the constable, 
glancing at the young man’s dress, which 
was even more roughly put on than it had 
been the day before, and resting his eyes 
at last on the clumsy boots which gave a 
still more slovenly air to his person, “you 
are so much like one of us that I did not 
know you at first. Glad to see you taking 
to the brush like a man, at last. There 
was no living sociable with a chap that 
wore a silk handkerchief week days, and 
had his calf skin boots blacked every morn- 
ing. I tell you what,it makes us plain, 
homespun fellows rather mistrustful.” 

Wheeler had approached them with the 
heavy, restless air of a man who had known 
but little sleep for many nights, but when 
Johnson uttered the last word, he lifted his 
eyes, which seemed almost black from the 
dark shadows around them, and casta keen 
glance from the constable to the judge. 

“Mistrustful,” he said, with a forced smile, 
“mistrustful of me?” 

“Not now, that you dress like a man and 
have given up pinching your feet out of all 
shape!” replied the constable. 

“But what have you done with the rights- 
and-lefts?. Give them to old Brown and let 
him hang them up at his door for a sign. 
Come, bring the things out and I'll leave 
them as | go along.” 

“You would only get one of them at 
best,” said Wheeler with an unnatural 
laugh. “The hostler got tired of blacking 
them, [ suppose, though I paid him well 
enough for the trouble.” 

“So he rubbed them with tallow and 
spoiled the polish,” cried the constable 


laughing. 
“No; worse than that. He lost one boot 
altogether. So I was obliged to patronize 


old Brown,” replied Wheeler, with unaflec- 
ted carelessness. 

“A cunning fellow that hostler of yours,” 
said Johnson, nodding to the judge and ta- 
king up his bridle. 

“I say, Wheeler,” he added, turning 
again to the young man, “vou wanted an 
order to see David Hunt, one day last week; 
I am going down to the jail now, you can 
walk along and I will let you in.” 

Wheeler hesitated a moment. 
daughter there now?” he inquired. 

“Oh yes, poor gal, she never leaves the 
old man.” 

“Well, waita moment, and I will go with 
you,” replied Wheeler, turning to mount 
the tavern steps. 

“Is he acquainted with Hunt?” inquired 
the judge, addressing Johnson the moment 
Wheeler was out of hearing. 

“Not that I know of,” was the reply, “but 
he is hand-and-glove with the prosecuting 
re and it would not answer to refuse 

im.” 

“Just so,” said the judge, rather anxious- 
ly, “but give the prisoner a hint before he 
goes in; the fellow is silky as an ear of 
green corn, but J don’t like him. He may 
be put up to this by the attorney, and so 
take advantage of anything he can get out 
of poor Hunt—put the old man on his guard 
—you understand!” 

“Yes, es, I will see to it." replied John- 
son hastily. “Come to think now, I may 
as well ride on and leave orders for the 
jailer to let him in. If we go there 
will be no chance to caution the old man.” 

“Ride on, then,” replied the judge, “I will 
ee Be it is,” and witha. fri 
shake hand, the j 
— separated. yaigoinnd.-the coe 

ter alittle time Wheeler descended 
from the room where he had been arrang- 
ing his dress, and walked harriedly down 
the road toward the county jail, which stood 
on the outskirts of the town. 


“Ts his 











from solitude and the wild search which 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE MAINE FARMER 
FOR 1847. 
The Publisher of the Maine Farmer, grateful for the 
liberal encouragement that he has received since he com- 
menced its publication, begs leave to state to his friends 
and the public, that he commences the XVth Volume under 
more flattering prospects than he has had at any previous 
time, 
Owing to the generous support that has been extended to 
him, he is enabled to announce that he has made prepara- 
tions to enlarge the sheet, and to embellish it with a newly 
engraved head, and furnish it with much new type. lt 
will then be the largest paper in the County of Kennebec, 
and he hopes that its mechanical execution will be as neat 
as any other in the Union, He hopes, too, that not only 8 
continuance of present contributors, but a large accession 
of new ones, will indemnify him for the heavy expenditure 
that he has thus far made to present the Farmers, Mechan- 
ies, and Citizens of Maine, with a large and respectable 
Paper, devoted exclusively to their interests, and one of 
which they shall not be ashamed. 
For the last fourteen years, the Farmer bas steadily 
and unwaveringly advocated the claims of the Productive 
Classes to the respect and consideration of all. With un- 
tiring devotion to the glory and honor of the State, it has 
urged upon all the duty of elevating those classes by cul- 
tivating both the mind and the soil, and by bringing into 
notice and practical operation the advantages and resourc- 
es which Gop has given to the land which we inherit and 
in which our “lines have fallen.” 
From feeble beginnings it has risen to strength and influ- 
ence. From the patronage of only TWO HUNDRED friends, 
who looked upon the experiment as one of doubtful success, 
it now numbers its lists by THOUSANDS; and if indefatiga- 
ble industry, and devotion to the canse it espouses, can 
avail, it is earnestly hoped that these thousands will be 
doubled, vay, quadrupled, for there are many thousands yet 
in Maine into whose hands it has never entered, and to 
whose families it has never been made welcome. 
©uts and Evgravings will be occasionally inserted, as 
heretofore, to muetrate subjects of interest to readers, and 
every exertion made to PUPeh g paper that shall give sat- 
isfaction to its patrons; and he conf@emeiy calls upon his 
old friends to aid him by introducing it to those Wne pave 
not as yet subscribed for it. 
Terms—the same as heretofure—viz: $2,00 per annum; 
$1,75 in advance. 
Any person procuring six Goop subscribers, shall receive 
the Farmer one vear, gratis. 


BEAUTIES OF WINTER. 


Where now, pray, can you find any beauty 
in this howling, scowling, freezing, snowing, 
blowing and blustering season’ Beauty, for- 
sooth! Ugh!—its very breath seems to cur- 
die the life blood, and give one the horrors 
even to think of it. Stop, friend, let us look 
at things right. Is there none of the true 
love of nature about you? Are you so effem- 
inate—so luxuriously effeminate and puling 
that you can’t see any beautiful majesty in 
one of our giant storms, as it comes career- 
ing over the mountains on the wings of the 
wind, and shaking earth and skies with its 
voice, as blast after blast sweeps by you with 
resistless strength and power? Is there no 
beauty in this—a beauty of unutterable maj- 
esty—grand, awful and sublime? 

Is there no beauty when the storm is hush- | 
ed, and every thing is as calm and lovely as | 
the face of a sleeping babe, and the rosy sun 
lights up the distant hills with a glow of sun- 
light, trembling and dancing on the untar- 
nished snow ? 
Or, if we descend to the more practical 
details of every day life, can you see no} 
beauty in that which at first appears to be an 

obstruction, but in reality is a facility to the | 
accomplishment of the every-day duties of | 
life? The smooth and polished ice, for | 
instance, over which the merry sleigh or the 
heavily laden sled can pass, as ona genu- 
ine railroad, so little is the friction and so 
easy its passage? 

Is there no beauty when the severity of the | 
season seems to relax, and a thaw; for atime, | 
seems to unloose the frozen chain which has | 
bound all nature in its embrace, and then the | 
frost, suddenly getting the mastery, instantly | 
covers the whole earth, and each tree and | 
shrub and branch, with jewels that glitter and 
sparkle brighter than diamonds in a diadem? | 

Is there no beauty in the social life which | 
is induced by the very privations that seem | 
to be brought about by winter? Were it al-| 
ways summer with us,—were we surrounded | 
with perpetual warmth, eternal verdure and | 
continual harvest, we should be carele of | 
exch other, and feel less dependence — 
love and less affection for each other. Look | 
around the earth as you please, and scan | 
every clime and every zone, and you will find | 
the people in the temperate zones, so called, | 
or where there isa due mixture of winter, | 
the most enterprising, the most learned, the | 
most virtuous, and the most happy. 

Variety is pleasing, and winter not only is 
one of the varieties of the seasons, but is 
itself full of varied phenomena and changes. 
In the animal, in the mineral and in the veg- 
etable kingdoms, we see the effects of its 
power in ten thousand instances, And the 
lessons which we learn by the experience 
that it enforces upon us, are valuable through 
life. Many branches of business are facili- 
tated by the frosts and snows of winter. The 
operations of our lumbermen, upon which so 
many thousands depend for buildings and the 
innumerable comforts of life, could not be 
conducted so well in any other than a cold 
season. ‘I'he severe toil which it requires, 
to fell the trees, to haul them to the streams, 
and prepare them to descend by the waters 
to market, could hardly be done in the heat 
of summer. ‘The hunter, too, is enabled to 
traverse the boundless forest, and to procure 
his game, tempted by the savory bait, or im- 
peded by the snows in such a manner that it 
cannot get out of his way. In these matters 
there is a beauty in its utility, and he who 
cannot discern the hand of an allwise and 
beneficent being in these things, is not a very 
close observer of nature, nor very happy in 
his temperament. Let him study and be 
wise—let him learn and understand, and new 
beauty will arise and greet him where he 
could see nothing inviting or lovely before. 




















First Traiyx to Garpiner. The railroad 
enterprise on the Kennebec is increasing 
nobly, and we are happy to see not only the 
real bonafide confidence which is aroused, as 
manifested by so liberal a subscription to the 
road, but also the glee and good humor which 
is mingled with it. 

On Monday last our good people were 
much amused with the arrangements made 
by a party, friendly to the Kennebec and Port- 
land route, for a visit to Gardiner. ‘Two large 
sleighs, one drawn by four and the other by 
six horses, were filled to overflowing by a 
crowd of passengers, and decorated with 
banners and other “fixings,” started from Au- 
gusta in fine style, preceded by the Brass 
Band and followed by about forty sleighs, 
drawn by single horses and filled with people. 
They proceeded to Gardiner and paid their 
respects to their friends there, and returned 
to Hallowell, where they spent a pleasant 
eveuing. ‘This was the first train te Gardiner, 
and is a sure harbinger of what will, ere 
long, be seen in reality, when the iron horse 
shall be harnessed, in his strength and maj- 
esty, to the cars on the finished road, and our 
citizens enter into the enjoyments of a new 
avenue to the cities and towns of the east and 
west. It takes time to rouse up a commu- 
nity, but Kennebec, like “old Virginia,” 
“neber tire.” Weare ha to hear that 
the subscriptions to the stock are still inereas- 























‘no poem in the English language that calls up 


HASTY PUDDING. 

We have received a neat little book, con- 
taining Joel Barlow’s pleasant and truthful 
poem on Hasty Pudding, to which is added a 
memoir on Maize or Indian corn, by “D. J. 
Brown.’” 

To a real unsophisticated Yankee, there is 


more happy, homely associations than this. 

Our very heart responds to his words and 
chimes in, with glad reminiscences, with the 
following stanza: 

“My song resounding in its grateful glee, 

No merit claims ; I praise myself in thee. 
Mysfather loved thee thro’ his length of days! 
For thee his fields were shaded o’er with Maize. 
From thee what healch, what vigor he possess’d, 
Ten sturdy freemen sprung from him attest; 
Thy constellation rul’d my natal morn, 

And all my bones were made of Indian corn. 
Delicious grain ! whatever form it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish ‘tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty Pudding, most in thee.” 

We are aware that some of our city friends 
are fain to turn up an aristocratic nose at the 
good old fashioned meal of hasty pudding 
and milk, and content themselves with a 
“hasty plate of soup;” but we should like to 
see the country lass, or “laddie” either, who 
wouldn’t shout a hearty amen to the follow- 
ing: 

“1 sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal, 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear bowl, 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul, 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 

Its substance mingled, married it with thine 
Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 

And save the pains of blowing while I eat.” 

All of us “corn fed” children will acknowl- 
edge the following correct description and der- 
ivation of the name. Barlow was indignant 
at the various uncouth nicknames given to his 
favorite dish; and, after mentioning that the 
Italians called ie Polenta, and the French Po- 
lente, the Pennsylvations Mush, and the Ger- 
mans Suppawn, he breaks out ia the fullow- 
ing strains: 

“Thy name is Hasty Pudding! thus our sires 

Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires; 

And while they argued in thy just defence 

With logic clear, they thus explained the sense:— 
“In haste the boiling caldron o’er the blaze, 
“Receives and cooks the ready powdered maize; 
“In haste "tis served and then in equal haste 
“With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast, 
“No carving to be done, no knife to grate 
“The tender ear or wound the stoney plate; 
“But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip, 
“And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 
“By frequent journeys to the bow! well stored 
‘Performs the hasty houors of the board.” 

Sach is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound toevery Yankee dear, 

But most to me whose heart and palate chaste 

Preserve my pure hereditary taste. 

The remainder of the work contains Brown’s 
treatise or memoir of Indian corn, and is both 
interesting and instructive. He first gives a 
description of it, then follows geography and 
history of its discovery and properties and 
uses, different varieties and many valuable 
recipes for preparing and cooking it, We 
look upon the book as one of much value, 
and heartily hope it will find a place in every 
farm house wherever this king of farm crops 
can be made to grow. 





Our New Heap—no, not our new head, 
for we keep the same old head yet, and it 
keeps growing older—but the new head to 
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STREET DARKNESS, OR REALITY, 

A Play in one Act, 
Bcene—Streets of Augusta in @ moonless evening, and 
of course, shrouded in Egyptian darkness. A stranger 
groping his way along Water Street. 


STRANGER. 
So this Augusta is! The-Capital 
Of Maine! Far famed for active enterprise 
And public spirit. The Capital! where 
Do congregate Maine's sage Law-givers, 
Even the wisdom of the @tate in one 
Embodiment, The shire town of Kennebec, 
Where Justice is meted out between Man 
And Man. Augnsta! the seat where the arms 


Of Uncle Sam, in Arsenal do rest. 
The place where munificence, private and public, 
Hath a palace built for safety, or cure, ° 


Or comfort of those of reason bereft. 

The spot where, in seeming conscious strength, 

The bridge the rolling Kennebec doth stride, 

To weary travelers safe passage giving. 

Augusta! whose colossal dam doth curb 

The mighty waters, and, like a slave 

To service, bend them. But how she looks, 

Or how built, or where placed, in such darkness 

Who can tell? .Nay, how or where to go 

Il know not. Methinks a city, thet such 

Mighty deeds hath done, could full well afford 

To light her streets and guide the stranger—(runs kersmash 

against a post)— 

Ugh! ooh! By the Gods, but a post I've smashed 

Or broke my shins. (Watchman approaches.) 

Hark! Footsteps! Bome one approaches methinks. 

What! Ho! friend, canst guide me to some Hotel? 

1 a stranger am, ard in the darkness 

Of your streets, bewildered. Canst tell me 

Where I am and whither I should go? 
WATCHMAN. 

Sartin, stranger. This ‘ere is Water Street, and the big 
building where now we stand, is North's Block. Come, 
give us your fist; yonder is our Post Office, into which my 
duty it is to peek, and then I'll lead you to the Franklin 
House, where Hutchins will cheer you up and make you as 
comfortable as a kitten on a bed-tick. (Takes his hand and 
goes by the Post Qfice door, both tumble off the high 
step, head foremost—the stranger on top.) Oh! dear! 
dear! dear!—Oh Gosh! I've broke my back. Od darn that | 
high step. By Golly, the man what made it ought to be 
shot. Get off, stranger, I'm dead. 


STRANGER. 
Ay, friend, I your pardon crave—but surely 


*Tis well, in such darkness, but one is dead. 
A few bright lamps such sore missteps would save. 
Here, friend watchman, pray let me lift thee up, 
Lights are coming, mayhap they'll aid afford. 
(A stage with side-lights stops at the Post Office.) 
Driver, whither bound? 
DRIVER. 
To Bangor. 
STRANGER. 

To Basger! No matter, take me on board, 
I'll to Bangor, or Beelzebub, rather 
Than to stay where, the uswary traveler 
To guard from such pitfalls, no nent twinkles. 
Farewell, Augusta! I have seen thee nu 
But most sorely felt thee. When next I come, 
To light my steps a lamp I'l! surely bring, 


ee 








If perchance you can't affurd the candle 
Your own best good to serve, and the safety 
Of those who in dark of moon, unguided, 
Your streets do walk. 
Farewell, Capital of Maine! Your light may 
Shine abroad, but in your own streets, methinks, 
Of a cloudy night, precious little 
Can you boast. 
(Exit stage, leaving all in darkness again.) 





*‘Avas poor Yorick.”” Most of our read- 
ers are probably aware that the Hon. Felix 
McConnell recently committed suicide by 





stabbing himself with a case knife, in bis 
room, at Washington. 
perate, and having, it is said, spent the entire 


rid act. 


In commenting upon this tragedy, the New 
York Mirror says: 


vimus!) we once laughed ativ a Reflex, has 





the Farmer, was engraved by Wright & Mal- 
lory, Boston. On the left is a fancy sketch of 





committed suicide.” “We knew him well, 
| Horatio,” and though he was not without his 


He was very intem-| 


“The Hon, F. M’Connel, whom (oh pecea- | 





amount of his ‘mileage,’ had recourse to the | and commerce of the world, is, of itself, suf- 
President, from whom he received one hun-| ficient to cause a general improvement in the | Smith, Seeretary. 
dred dollars on loan, the day before the hor- | -price of the agricultural products of the whole 




















(For the Maine Farmer.) 


THE PRICE OF PRODUCE. 

Mr. Houmes: It is with feelings of regret 
that | look at the depressed price of meat 
and bread-stuffs in the Kennebee country. 
Corn and grain of all kinds are now selling 
at a less price up and down Kennebec River 
than they are in the Atlantic markets, or even 
New Orleans. Corn is now selling in New Or- 
leans market at 65 to 70 cts., oats $2 to 38, 
wheat $1,00to 1,10 ets. per bushel, while 
purchasers here offer from 25 to $2 cts. for 
oats, 65 to 75 cts. for corn, wheat nominal at 
one dollar. 

Freights are extravagantly high, shippers 
paying about 30 to 36 cts. per bushel to the 
European market, notwithstanding this grain 
of every kind has been steadily advancing in 
price in all the Atlantic and western markets 
for some three or four months past, and there 
can be littie doubt but that an improvement 
in price will be realized for some six or eight 
months to come. The deficiency on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in England and Ireland 
can only be supplied by the United States. No 
excess of crops has been realized inthe grain 
growing countries of Europe or Asia, nor 
has there been any unusual accumulation of 
grain in their markets, even where there has 
been no failure of crops. In all Europe, ex- 
cept eastern Europe, and so in England and 
Ireland a failure of 1-10 to 1-5 of an average 
crop, without foreign relief, would produce a 
famine. Not so with us; a failure of one- 
half an average crop would not produce any 
general distress, It is not tobe expected that 
the importation of grain from the Black Sea 
to the north of Europe will materially affect 
the markets, as it is only changing the mar- 
kets of their grain from the African, South 
American and other markets which must be 
supplied, and will have to look to the United 
States for relief. 

In a country like ours, dependent as we are 
for a large part of our bread and meat on the 
western country, it might seem of littl mo- 
ment tous. I donot think so. To the ag- 
ricultural part of the community it is of the 
greatest importance. Every man’s worth of 
bread-stuffs, sold at the present prices on Ken- 
nebec river, will have to be brought back at 
twenty-five per cent advance, not merely by 
the commercial and lumbering population, 
but by the farmers themselves. ‘I'his should 

not Be so. No. Let those who have it to 
spare hold * until their neighbors, who will 
want it, will cheerfolly pay them a dolfar for 











give new energy, and itsoon will be reckon... 


a 


friend D, leaves out Waterville proper, », 

tapt it at West Waterville, to the everlas; 

ruin of stock holders and road, Nonsense: 
There has been a good deal said about whic} 
route will pay the best. If the lower ro, 
will pay a good dividend, with ecomperi,;,,. 
on both sides of it, it is certain the upy 
one will pay as well. Then if both o,.), 
will pay, it is best to have both. It is beyond. 
doubt that the west one will be built, and con, 
pleted too, within 8 years. And to you on »),, 
lower route, we would in kindness ony. 
stop your moonshine and bughears jy ,,. 
gard to the west route, and keep up the 
steam on your own, and go into it »,,, 
fashion and see which will be completed f;., 
for 1 am in favor of both roads, and I th), 
there will be made two great thoroughf,,., 


er 


through the heart of this State, which \,\) 
among the enterprising States of the Unio: 
Perhaps you may find room in your ¢,). 
umns for the above remarks, and oblige your 
friend and Supscaizes. 
North Belgrade, Jan. 11th. 


The New York Mirror publishes the {). 
lowing Epigram ow a poor poet: 
“P——— money wants to ‘buy « bed,’— 
His case is surely trying ; 
It must be hard to want a bed 
For one so used to /ying.” 
Poor *P——.,” we should opine, wall scare, . 
ly dare to look up after a castigation so “{\ |; 
of blended poetry and rythm.” w, 


Tue Bosrow Bee is getting wasp-ish 
the subject of the Mexican War. Fly away 
from it, friend Bee; you can’t gather hone, 
from such a rank weed as that, any way you 
can fix it. 


Bic Pic. Mr. Daniel Howard of Win. 
throp, slaughtered a porker, not long since, 
that weighed 585 Ibs, He was eighteen mos. 
old, He would probably have weighed 1.00 
Ibs. had he been weighed as soon as dressed. 
Can you beat that, Sir? 








Not long since the editors of the New York 
Express were mulcted to the tune of $450 
damages and costs, by a Rochester Jury, at 
the suit of a Miss Murdock, of that place, for 
libel. ‘The editors published a letter from a 
correspondent, it seems, containing some re- 
flections upon the character of the lady. ‘Ihe 
editors twice fully retracted the aspersion, 
yet had to “toe the mark.” Editors should 
be cautious in such matters. Private charac- 





corn, $1,75 for wheat, 42 to 50 for oats. The 
purchaser will be better off next summer 
than going to Bangor, Augusta and Gardiner, 





ter is not to be publicly trifled with. w, 


GREAT RAIL ROAD MEETING IN AUGUSTA, 


and paying a dollar per bushel fur southern, | Pe oman, to previous notice, the citizens 


yellow and white flat, short measure, and 
much of it in bad condition. I would here re- 
mark, Mr. Editor, that the failure of the pota- 





igus assembled on Friday evening, 
Jan. Sth, to further deliberate in relation to 
the Portland and Kennebec Rail Road enter- 
prise. Atan early hour, our citizens of «!) 


to and bread crop is not the only cause of the | chases flocked to the Court House in lirge 


advance in the price of bread-stuffs. 
great extension and improvement in the trade 


world, and this is not to be confined wholly 
to grain, 

The prices of pork, beef, butter, tallow and 
lard, are all improving. Neither is this im- 
provement confined to bread and meat stuffs. 
The price of cotton is advancing. The in- 
creased consumption of cotton is outstretch- 


an Agricultural Scene, and a Locomotive in | faults, still he possessed a heart of genuine | ing the increased growth of it, and the cotton 


full blast. 
ic representation of the Mechanic and Agri- 
cultural Arts. On the right is a view of a 
portion of the Kennebee Dam, with the Mills, 
Houses, new Factory, and scenery, as seen 
from the East side of the river. ‘The en- 
graver took the liberty to put a schooner un- 
der sail near by—but how she got above the 
bridge, or how she is to get back, is his busi- 
ness, not ours. ‘This view is pretty correct, 
and will form a sort of landmark by which 
the progress of improvement in that part of 
the town may be noted, when the ‘‘city lots’’ 
in that vicinity become crowded with houses, 


Tue Cars ane Comine. Our friends in 
Gardiner and Pittston had quite a merry ride 


on Friday evening last, on the occasion of 


attending the railroad meeting in this town. 
A large omnibus sleigh was fitted up for the 
occasion, with a bell attached and flags flying. 
At every “crossing” the bell would ring, and 
every one had to look out for the engine and 
clear the track. 
thusiastic, and productive of much good to 
the contemplated enterprise, as is manifest in 
the increased subscription to the stock. Ten 
thousand, five hundred dollars were subscribed 
in the space of twenty minutes. The sub- 
scription in this town, with the aid of some 
enterprising Sidney-men, has already reached 
$125,000, and is still increasing. The work 
goes bravely on. 





New Yorx Farmer axp Mecnanrc.— 
This excellent paper, published in New York, 
by W. H. Starr, who is both Editor and 


aquarto. Ithus a handsome design for a 


velously like Fiske’s patent. It states that 
the bricks made by this machine are much 
sounder and better than those made by hand; 
and with the power of two men, two boys, 
and a horse, from 8,000 te 10,000 bricks can 
be produced ina day. The address of the 
inventor is Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Tue New Excuanper. We have receiv- 
ed a new paper bearing this title. It is pub- 
lished by A. A. Melvin & Co., Boston. It 
looks well, reads well, and we hope will do 
well, 





Tue Dersy Journa is a new paper, just 
started in Birmingham, (Derby, Conn.,) by 
Hotchkiss & Newton. It is a good sized, 
good looking, interesting paper; aud we hope 
the good people of Derby will give it a hand- 
some support. 





Important to Autnors. The act of Con- 

gress, establishing the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, authors of maps, charts, musical or oth- 
er works, prints, cuts or engravings, for which 
copy rights shall be secured, are to deliver 
copies thereof within three months after their 
publication, to the Secretary in the Library 
of said Institution. 
In this way the Smithsonian Institute will, 
in a short time, supposing the liberality of 
authors to be ‘equal to the demand,” become 
a very wealthy and respectable affair. Should 
we ever publish a work, we think that the 
Hon. William B. Hough would receive a 
copy for the cash—not without. w. 


A Lewar Raissow. The rare phenome- 
non of the Lunar bow, was witnessed, not 
long since, by the people of Halifax, It oc- 
curred between 10 and 11 o’cluck, spanning 
an immense space from north-west to south- 
east; its duration being upwards of an hour. 
The New York Mirror says that a similar’ 
phenomenon was witnessed in that city not 
long since. 

To Corresroxpents. Our correspond- 
ents must be patient and they shall have a 
hearing. We are put a little “out of fix” in 
making our new arrangements, but shall soon 











jing rapidly. 


have things in order again. 


The meeting was quite en-| 


Proprietor, has changed its form into that of 


cottage in its first number—an engraving of 
Hall’s brick machine, which looks mar- 


| generous to a fault. 


| If it had been his fate to have lived ina) raise it. 


The centre piece is an emblemat- worth, ‘‘open as day to melting charity,” and | growers will find it more to their advantage 


The |numbers, filling to overflowing the spacious 
| Court room. 


| called the meeting to order, Josep D. En- 


Gen. Greenlief White, having 


|ery, Esq., was chosen President, William k. 
Col. G. W. Stanley stated to the meeting 
ithat anumber of the citizens of Gardiner 
were in town, and, on motion, that gentleran 
was directed to invite them to take seats in 
the meeting. Col. S., then introduced severs! 
| citizens of Gardiner, who were received with 
| great applause. 
| ‘The meeting was then addressed in a spir- 
jited and eloquent manner, by Messrs, D. 
Bronson, J. W. Bradbury, P. Sheldon, (of 
Gardiner,) Wm. A. Drew, Col. Masters, (of 
Hallowell,) R. D. Rice, Alfred Redington, 


to purchase their bread and meat than to| James L. Child, Benj. A. G. Fuller. 


Just so with sugar and coffee, all | 


R. D. Rice, Esq., offered the following 


| . : | : 
a refined section of country than that in | advancing in price, while the growth of it is | resolution: 


which his lot was cast, he would have been | far from being 


\an ornament to society and an example to | more and I will close. 


| these who followed him; but he was the vic- | 


| tim of circumstances more than of depraved | 


| inclination, and lacked sufficient resolution to 
arrest himself in the vortex of intemperance. 


| If he has failed to leave to the young aspi- | 


rants of the political world a bright example, 
his melancholy end furnishes the most im- 
pressive of all warnings for them to avoid 
his errors.” w. 


DEDICATION. 

The new Hall of Franklin Division No. 2, 
Sons of Temperance, in this place, was ded- 
icated on Tuesday evening last. The ser- 
vices were very interesting, and were listened 
to with the utmost attention by a numerous 
audience, who crowded every part of the spa- 
cious room. 

The address was delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Judd, who, in a very plain, clear, and earnest 











| Order—the recovery of man from the domin- 
ion of intemperance—pointed out some of the 
imperfections of our system, and urged the 
practice of real and unfeigned love as the 
great engine to reform, purify and elevate 
man. 

The Order is very prosperous, and is doing 
much good, and so long as it continues to 
redeem the fallen, and assist them to walk 
and live in “Love, Purity, and Fidelity,” 


millions for its continuance ani succeas. 





Avrora Boreatis. This splendid phe- 
nomenon has never been referred to any sat- 
isfuctory cause. In a paper read not long 
since before the British Association, Mr. 
Rowell, the author, accounts for it thus:— 

The vapor ascending from the earth in the 
tropics, carries with ita large quantity of 
electricity, which, added to the action of a 
vertical sun, buoys it up to the region of the 
higher current of the atmosphere, whence it 
is wafted by the superior trade winds towards 
the poles. The accumulated electricity, on 
reaching the colder temperature, again es- 
capes to the earth, and returns along its sur- 
face to the equator, thus establishing a regu- 
lar circulation of the electric current, to which 
he refers the phenomena of magnetism. 

When any disturbance occurs in this high- 
ly charged vapor of the polar atmosphere, 
(as by the meeting of two bodies of vapor, 
differently charged,) an instantaneous flash 
would pass through the whole mass, by the 
rush of electricity to restore the equilibrium, 
thus producing the Aurora. w. 


Soran Gas. ‘This is the title given to an 
old kind of gas made in a new way. It is 
formed by the decomposition of greasy or 
fatty substances by a newly invented appara- 
tus, and is coming into use for lighting fac- 
tories, stores, and other buildings where a 
light is constantly wanted. It is represented 
as being a more economical mode of lighting 
than the common one now in use. When 
we know more about it we will tell you more 
about it. 








Great Fresuet ix Onto, The Ohio pa- 
pers are filled with accounts of the loss of 
property occasioned hy the recent floods. 





been elected to the U. S. Senate, in place of 


manner, discoursed upon the object of the | 


it will have the blessings and prayers of | 


| now, is very questionable. 











pesado Merb bese 


greatly increased. One word | 


If the farmers of Kennebec ever expect to | 
make any profit by farming, they should nev- | 
er undersell New York, Baltimore and Phil-| 
adelphia markets in the artictes of wheat, 
corn and oats. Yours, respectfully, 

Isaac Coway, | 





(For the Maine Farmer.) 


THE RAILROADS. 


Dear Dr.—I saw ina late Journal an ar- | 
ticle in relation to Rail Roads, which is! 
as follows:—“That the time is come for the | 
extension of rail road communication to the | 
valley of the Kennebec, is heyond doubt.— | 
That the travel and business is now sufficient | 
to make investments in such a road profitable, 
is certain. But that more than one is requir- | 
ed at present, or would be profitable if made | 
It 1s of impor-| 
tance, then, that but one route be attempted | 
at present.” What then should bethe route 
adopted for that one? To attempt a fair and 
candid answer to this question, is the object 
of this article. 

The writer goes on to make what he calls 
a fuir answer. He goes on to state the differ- 
ence of distance, courses, &c., in which he 
makes out the lower route altogether pref- 
erable. He says the business on the river, 
gives the lower route the preference. Now | 
would ask him, if the business, (or a part of 
it,) does not come from the country, back of 
those more important towns on the river? If 
so, the business requires a back route, for the 
river will answer to do the business that will 
be required to be done, if some of those non- 
essential towns back of the lower route are 
accommodated by a back one, as well as it has 
done for the whole, for many years. But if 
it will not answer, I think there is nobody on 


Resolved, That the people of Kennebec 
feel deeply the importance of the immediate 
construction of a ail Road connecting the 
valley of this river with the cities south and 
west of us, and that to accomplish this olject 
the citizens of Augusta, ougat, can, ant will 
forthwith suscribe one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars to the stock of the Port- 
land and Kennebec Rail Road Company. 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. 
R. D. Rice and James W. Bradbury, and 
unanimously adopted. 

The following resolution was offered by 
Col. G, W. Stanley, and adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the iwhabitants on the Ken- 
nebec river find it to their interest, and nec- 
essary for their success, that all their pul.lic 
communications should be founded on the 
wants and be madeconformable to the interest 
of the great population engaged in its indus- 
try; and to them, low fare and high speed 


| (one to save money, the other time,) are es- 


sential. A rail road established on any other 
plan, unless peculiar circumstances exist to 
sn Me cannot succeed, 

The following resolution was pro il by 
James L. Child, Fsq.: ier 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, That 
the state of the subscriptions to stock on the 
Kennebec and Portland Rail Road Company 
fully justifies an immediate commencement of 
the work on the whole line of said road, in- 
cluding the branch te Bath, and that the Di- 
rectors be advised to put the whole road un- 
der contract immediately. 

Passed unanimously. 

The following resolution was offered by 
Hon. David Bronson: 

Resolved, ‘That the Directors of the Port- 
land and Kennebec Rail Road Company be 
requested to take immediate measures to ob- 
tain a charter of a rail road extending from 
Augusta up the Kennebec river to such a 
point in the county of Somerset as the public 
interest may uire,—with a branch of the 
same extending to Sandy Kiver in the county 
of Franklin. . . 

The resolution being under consideration, 
Mesars. Brovson and Redington addressed 
the meeting in favor of its adoption, It was 
then adopted by an unanimous vote. 





the upper route who has any thing aguinst 
their having a road of their own, if they wish. 
Again, he says the lower route is 2 1-4 miles | 
shorter than the upper. Well, allow that to 
be the fact, in the first place there is to be 
built ouly about 44 miles to connect with the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence road, at Lewiston, 
which will be built, whether either of the 
two proposed routes are, OF not. I would 
ask, what is 21-4 miles travel on a rail road 
to be compared to che building of 33 miles of 
road? Again, what is 2 1-4 miles travel ona 
rail road, to be compared to 8 or 10 miles 
travel, with wagons and carts, up bill and 
down to Augusta, loaded with freight to be 
transported to Portland or Boston on the road! 
Such an argument looks to me, to be all moon 
shine; and the people back of those large and 
populous towns on the river, will not pay trib- 
ute to them much longer. Again he says, 
‘swere the Augusta route made, and the Lew- 
iston not, one balf of the towns upon the 


On motion of B. A. G. Fuller, Esq., a 


‘committee consisting of the following named 


gentlemen, was raised to solicit further sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the Corporation :— 
W. A. Drew, A. Lambard, L. W. Lithgow, 
Wm. R. Smith, Alfred Redington, Johu Dorr, 
Geo. W. Stanley, Daniel Hewins, Alex’r 
Kincaid, George Williams, Loring Cushing, 
B, A. G. Fuller, J. J. Eveleth, Epb’m Eal- 
lard, Jas. A. Thompson, Geo. Darby, F. Da- 
vis, Henry Winslow, 1. G. Johnson, R. D. 
Rice, H. H, Hill, Capt. N. Robinson, James 
Page, Elisha Barrows, Jr., Salmon Rock- 
wood, Jos, D. wrong’ V. D. Pinkham, Gen. 
G. White, Hiram Reed, Wm. A. Brooks, 
Dr. Myrick, D. Bronson, and Chas. Keene. 

On motion of Mr. E. G. Davis, a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. E, G. Davis, Jobo 
Means, and Ephraim Ballard, was raised to 
visit the town of Sidney and solicit subscrip- 
tions to the stock. 

On motion ot Gen. Redington, a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Alfred Rediagn 
Geo. W. Stanley, Jona. Hedge, and John 
Dorr, was raised to visit the town of Vassal- 
boro’ for a similar pu 


route of the latter, all the eo — aa rhe meeting then ad raed until Thre 
and a large proportion of those wardly | day evening next, at x o'clock. 
of it, mn resort to the Augusta one, as they J.D. EMERY, President. 
would but be continuing their accustomed} Ww. R. Sarra, Secretury- 


routine of business vag oi la ak. 
That is true, weald contin 

their business *0 Augusta, “cause why?” be- 
cause that would be the nearest place to con- 
vene them. Now suppose the Lewiston 
road built, and the Augusta one not built; 
would not those back towns be better 

modated, while those 
would but be pursuing accustomed rou- 
tine of business and travel up and down the 
river? And again, 
would not those east of the river be as well 
convened with the road running from Vassal- 





boro’, (who have he 
ah outa ed yi aw pga from W at- 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


Mornay, Jan. 4, 





Senate. A Message from the President was 
received and read. He asks an increase in 
the Army, and the appointment of « Lieut. 
General. Referred to the Military Commit- 


tee. 
Also, a Message from the President relative 
to the transmission of mails to and from the 


Army. 


Mr. Cameron presented a petition from 

b “for the abolition of Sla- 
‘The question of its reception was laid 
Also, the memorial of Easton 
College, to import books and instruments free 


Bradford county, 
very. 
on the table. 


of duty. 


A memorial for ajd for the projected Rail- 
road to the Pacific, and a memorial to bring 
the war with Mexico to a speedy close, were 


presented. 


Mr. Cameron said that no man in Pennsyl- 
vauia desired to end the warin any other 


mode than by an honorable peace. 


Mr. Jarnigan’s Resolution, calling on the 
War Department for copies of instructions to 


the Cherokee Commissioners, was adopted. 
The Bill to reduce and graduate the Public 


Lands came up and was made the special or- 


der fur Monday. 

The Senate went into Executive Session, 
and soon after oeevaees, 

House. Mr. Preston King asked leave to 


introduce a Bill, substantially a transcript of 


that of last session, appropriating $30,000 to 


enable the President to conclude a ‘Treaty of 


Peace with Mexico. The House refused to 
suspend the rules to receive it—88 to 89. 

Personal explanations were made between 
Mr. Bayley aud Mr. Davis, and the offensive 
expressions of each were withdrawn, 

A Message was received from the President 
recommending earnestly the adoption of the 
Secretury of War's suggestions for increasing 
the efficiency and better organization of the 
army; for an inerease of the officers in the 
regular army, and particularly in the higher 
grades, and for the appointment of a general 
officer to take command of all the forces in 
the field during the war. 

The President says that it is desirable that 
efficient measures be taken to terminate the 
war before the warm season commences. He 
calls the attention of Congress to the impor- 
tance of immediate action in this matter. ‘The 
message was referred to the military commit- 
tee, 

‘The special order was taken up in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, being the bill authorizing 
ten regiments, 

Mr. MeGaughey addressed the Committee 
in opposition to the war. 

Mes-rs. R. Dale Owen and Hanlin fol- 
lowed in support of the bill. 

The Committee rose, reported progress, 
and the House adjourned, 

Tuespay, Jan. 5. 

In the Senate, Mr. Cameron offered a res- 
olutio, calling on the Seeretary of the Trea- 
sury tospecify the articles of import on which 
the import duty can be increased. Lies over 
till to-morrow. 

Mr. Barrow’s resolution inquiring into the 
circumstances of Santa Anna’s return to Mex- 
ico, which had been made the special order of 
the day, cameap, but was laid upon the table 
on Mr. Sevier’s motion, 

The Pre-emption Bill was made the special 
order of the day for Monday next. 

The bill to grant public lands in Michigan 
to complete works of internal improvement, 
was passed 26 to 16, 

‘The bill to complete the National road and 
relinquish ittothe States through which it 
passes, was made the special order of the day 
for Tuesday. 

‘The Senate then went into Executive ses- 
sion, and subsequently adjourned, 

House. Mr. Haralson presented the report 
of the Military Committee, asking to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the 
President’s message relative to the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant General. On motion, 
the committee was discharged, and the mes- 
sage lies on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Burt, a reselation was 
adopted calling upon the President for the 
whole number of volunteers mustered since 
the commencement of ten war, for three, six 
and twelve months, the namber discharged, 
and the number of officers of the volunteers 
who have tendered cheir resignations, 

On motion of Mr. Boyd, the House then 
went into Committee of the Whole on the bill 
authorizing the addition of tho regiments to 
the regular army. Mr. Andrew Johnson ob- 
tuined the floor, and made a speech in favor 
of the bill, and in defence of the war. 

Mr. Hilliard followed.in favor of the prose~ 
cution of the war and in reply to Presten 
King’s personal explanations relative to slave- 
ry, after which the committee rose, 

Wenpyespay, Jan. 6. 

In the Senate, Mr. ‘Themas Clayton presen- 
ted a memorial from the citizens of Wiming- 
ton, Delaware, to bring the warto a close, 

‘The Committee on Printing reported against 
the printing of the memorial of the Sugar 
Planters of Louisiana, for the repeal of the 
tariff of 1846. 

The bill for the sale of the Lake Superior 
Copper Mines was taken up, sundry amend- 
ments passed and it was ordered to be printed. 
The consideration of the bill was postponed 
until Friday. 

‘The bill giving the assent of Congress to 
certain States to tax public lands, as soon as 
sold, was passed, 

‘The Senate then went into Executive Ses- 
sion, and onthe opening of the doors, ad- 
journed, 

In the House, on motion of Mr. Hamlin, 
the vote of yesterday, lying on the table that 
part of the President’s Message in relation to 
the appointment ofa Liutenant General of 
the army, was recousidered, by a vote of yeas 
86 to nays 84. ‘The question recurring again 
on thé motion to lay on the table, it was 
decided in the negative, yeas 92, nays 97. The 
subject was then referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union. 

Mr. Haralson’s motion of yesterday to close 
the debate on the bill for increasing the regu- 
lar army by the addition of ten 1egiments, 
was negatived, yeas £3, nays 96. 

The bill was then taken up in Committee 
of the Whole, when Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 
occupied the floor fur some time in opposi- 
tion to the administration and the war. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 7. 

In the Senate, the bill authorizing the in- 
crease in the national establishments was re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole. 

A resolution was passed to ask the Presi- 
dent what is the expense of the Executive 
department under the new postage bill; also, 
a resolution calling on the Secretary of the 
Pee | for a statement of the amount of 
public depositories, aud to inquire why a 
monthly statement has not been published. 

A report from the Navy Department con- 
cerning the loss of the brig Somers, was then 
received; also, a report from the Department, 
giving a statement of all appropriations and 


expenditures made for the improvement of 


as rivers, &c, 
emonstrances were presented against the 
re — of Pilot law. 

e resolution of Mr. Cameron, directi 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to report m 
what articles were embraced in the tariff of 
°46, on which the duties might be increased 
50 as to Augment the revenue, was then taken 
up. On thig a long debate ensued, 

Mr. Niles denouuced the financial measures 
of the government, as utterly unfit for the 
present situation of the country, 

Several slight amendments were made to 

resolution, and it was"passed. 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill encouraging 
the enlistment of soldiers, and strenously 
urged its adoption, 

_Mr. Crittenden said he should vote for the 
bill, that he was in favor of a rigorous prose- 
cution of the war, and should accordingly vote 
for a liberal supply of men and money to 
— that object. 

‘he bill was passed subsequently 
— the House, Prva 
ong debate on printing a memorial fol- 
lomad, after which the oa adjourned. 

n the House, Mr. Harralson offered a res 

ovution to terminate the debate on the increase 


ofthe army. The bj nend 
read Saturday next, M- adem. ee 


Mr, Seaman, of New York, then gave notice | 








that he would introduce a hill to provide 
means to prevent the importation of foreign 
paupers, 

The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole, on the bill to increase the regular 
army. 

r. Dargin, of Alabama, took the floor, and 
was followed y Mr. Grover, of New York. 

The House then took up the bill to encour- 
age enlistments in the army, which was 
passed with the amendment, so that govern- 
ment be enabled to discharge soldiers at any 
time. 

Fripay, Jan. 8. 
_ The Senate was not in session, having ad- 
journed until Monday. 

In the House, a communication from the 
Clerk of the House was read, stating that ten 
o’clock Saturday would be the time fixed by 


law for opening proposals for the printing 
of both Houses of Congress, in presence of 
the President, the Clerk of the House, and 


that the day would probably be so occupied. 
A motion was therefore made to reconsider 
the vote of yesterday to close the debate on 
the ten regiments bill tomorrow, and so or- 
dered. 

A motion was made to adjourn the debate 
over till tomorrow, which was lost. 

The bill was then taken up in Committee 
of the W hole. 

Mr. Toombs having the floor, spoke in 
favor of the prosecution of the war, but a- 
gainst the bill in its present shape. 

Mr. Winthrop followed in opposition to 
the bill in its present, or any other, shape, 
although not opposed to granting supplies. 

Mr. ‘Tibbats followed in favor of the war 
and of the bill as amended by him. 

Mr. Ligon was in favor of the bill, and the 
compromises of the constitution in regard to 
slavery. 

Mr. Carroll offered an amendment from the 
Military Commmittee, providing for five addi- 
tional surgeans, and fifteen assistant surgeons. 

Mr. Long obtained the floor, and spoke in 
opposition to the bill and the administration. 

fore he had concluded, the committee 
rose and the House adjourned, 





Cuarcoren iy Manvuractorine Estasrisn- 
ments.—A law of New Hampshire, passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, and 
which went into operation on the Ist inst., 
provides that no child under fifteen years of 
age shall be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment, unless such child shall have at- 
tended some school under a qualified teacher 
for three months in the year preceding; and 
also shall so attend during every year of its 
employment until it arrives at thatage. And 
every child under twelve must have attended 
school six months in the year. A penalty of 
$50 is imposed on every owner or agent of 
such manufacturing concern who shall receive 
a child into his employ, without a sworn cer- 
tificate from some school teacher that it has 
attended school as provided for. ‘These pro- 
visiens apply, it would seem, not only to cot- 
ton and woolen factories, but to all kinds of 
mechanical business, 

This subject is an important one to the peo- 
ple of Maine, in view of the rapid increase 
of manufacturing and mechanical business 
amongst us; and it would be well to provide 
in season some remedy against the evil of hav- 
ing children grow up in ignorance, from the 
temptation of pecuniary gain. In agricultu- 
ral communities, the winter months are pass- 
ed in school by children, who assist in labor 
during the summer. It is a natural arrange- 
ment, and one which does not interfere with 
the business ot the farm. Children can then 
be spared from labor, because there is little 
labor they can perfurm. But it is not so in 
manufacturing business. Here the child’s 
labor is as valuable and as well paid in win- 
ter as summer; and consequently the tempta- 
tion is great to permit them to work on, and 
entirely neglect their education, This is a vio- 
lation of duty towards our children and coun- 
try, and ought not to be permitted. We trust 
public attention will be directed to this sub- 
ject, and action taken at the nextsession of 
the Legislature. [Ken. Jour. 


A Cure Rocve. A fellow with a reasona- 
ble share of brains (judging from his manceu- 
vres) and an unreasonable share of brass, has 
recently been imposing upon some of the good 
people of one of our interior towns, by com- 
ing the Fekin Warbee over them to perfec- 
tion, e understand that be called upon a 
hospitable farmer (whose son had been absent 
for some thirty years, and was supposed to be 
dead) and represented himself as the lost boy, 
weary of wandering and wishing forgiveness. 
The old gentleman was not to be easily con- 
vinced; and tke mistress of the mansion looked 
upon him as a downright humbug, und both 
expressed to him their minds. ‘*Well,” said 
he, “‘itisa matter of indifference whether you 
acknowledge me or not. I have enough to 
support myself handsomely, and having been 
so long estranged from my family, can live 
happily without their acquaintance. During 
the period of my absence in foreign countries, 
I have amassed a fortune—now packed in sev- 
en trunks, which | expect from Portland, by 
the next stage, and I did intend to devote a 
part of it to the benefit of my father and mo- 
ther, but if they wont own me, there is an end 
of the matter.” 

They furnished him with supper and lodg- 
ings, but were not disposed to acknowledge 
his claims to relationship. He was subse- 
quently heard of as representing himself the 
nephew of another gentleman of the neigh- 
hourhood, and as claiming affinity to two or 
three others. He is au interesting child, who- 
ever he may be, and deserves the highest stand 
in the pillory for his matchless impudence. 

[Portland Bulletin. 








Manvracture or Fires 1x Bancor.— 
Our neighbors, T. & J. Collett, in this city, 
find their orders for files greatly increasing, 
und they have now commenced the manufac- 
ture of files of various kinds. ‘They have 
heretofore mostly confined themselves to the 
business of re-cutting old files, making them 
equal to new, but as the stock of old files has 
run short, and their cut of files being so much 
approved they have commerced the general 
manufacture, and will, we doubt not, increase 
it to an extensive business. 

All the files in this vicinity, will undoubted- 
ly be supplied by the Messrs Collett. 

[Bangor Whig. 





Streamer Pexonscor Burnt. Thesteam- 
er Penobscot, while lying at the wharf at East 
Boston this morning, took fire near the boiler, 
at about a quarter to 6, and was consumed, 
except her hull and engine. The boat was 
worth about $40,000. She was owned by 
Capt. Sandford, of New York, Capt. Kim- 
ball and R. K. Page of Hallowell. 
The Penobseot has been laid up about six 
weeks. She was about three years old, and 
was a great favorite with the public, 

[Boston Mail. 
_ The Penobscot was undergoing repairs, and 
itis thought the fire was the work of an in- 
cendiary. The joiner’s work below is entirely 
burnt, as well as the furniture and bedding of 
the boat. ‘The deck is badly injured; but the 
machinery and boiler appear not to have been 
damaged. The hull is partially burnt. The 
whole damage is estimated at 15,000 dollars; 
on which there is no insurance, ‘The steamer 
Kennebec, which lay alongside, was removed 
without injury, having an anchor out. 
(Traveller. 


Improvep Construction or Surps? Sairs. 
A firm in London have obtained a patent for 
anew method of making sails, by which in- 
creased speed is given to the ship, and greater 
strength and durability tothe sails. The chief 
deviation from the old plan consists in an ob- 
lique upward direction being given to the 
courses of canvas, with a graduated variation 
in the width of the seams. ‘Thus the strain 
upon the sail is equalized, and all leeward 
pressure prevented. [Liverpool Albion. © 


= 
Deatu or ax acep Minister. Died in 
Stoughton, on the Sth, Rev. Calvin Park, D. 
D., formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Brown University, and for fourteen years 
ss Congregational Church in 
ughton. Funeral on Friday next, at 12 
o’clock, on which occasion a sermon will be 
»reached by Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree— 


r. Park was in the eer = 








_From Mexico. 
Unis, published at New York, contains some 
interesting information from M 
lished elsewhere. Letters have been received 
from Mexico, and among them are two from 
Generala Santa Anua and Almonte. 
Anna writes from San Luis under date of No- 
vember 24, and in his letter puts at rest the 


tect the capital—a movement which dues not 


timate success of which he expresses great 
confidence, and states that he believes firmly 
the chances at the present time are in his fa- 
vor. He avows his determination to make 
the war an interminable one, and to die rath- 
er than accept a dishonorable peace. 





Cor. McIwtosn, who was so severely woun- 
ded at the battle of the 9th of May, and who 
returned home an invalid, has been ordere.! to 
rejoin the army in Mexico, and will soon take 
pane for the seat of war. It is stated that 


his wounds, and his left arm is potest] use- 
> 


less; but military officers are in demand, and, 
disabled as he is, he must repair to the t 
which the war department has assi to 
him. (Courier. 





Later rrom Tampico. The schooner 
Henry M. Johnson, Hardy, from ‘Tampico 
18th ult., arrived at New Orleans 29th.—The 
captain reports that there was great excite- 
ment in the town, arising from the supposed 
proximity of a large body of Mexicans. All 
the Americans in the place were under arms, 
and the description of the feeling which pre- 
vailed reminds us of the situation in which 
Point Isabel was placed prior to the succor 
of it by Gen. Taylor’s march thither early 
in May. But the Picayune does not under- 
stand that there is any such oceasion for 
alarm in regard to 'Tampico as was rightly felt 
for Fort Polk at one time. 

Capt. Hardy informs the Delta that Col. 
Gates, the commandant at Tampico, pro- 
i the place under martial law on the 
15th. 

On the 16th arms were distributed to the 
American citizens in the place, including the 
captains of vessels in port and sailors, Col. 
Gates, having had cause to suspect that the 
Mexicans had arms concealed in the place, 
instituted a search for them, and discovered 
about six hundred stand and a quantity of 
ammunition; about three hundred of the 
muskets were londed. 


ing article is fromthe St. Louis Republican 
of Monday the 28th. ‘The statement will 
excite surprise: 

**It seems to be very well understood here, 
that one of the objects of the express from 
Washington city to Santa Fe, which left here 
a few days ago in charge of Major Fitzpatrick 
and Mr. S. P. Sublette, is in part, if not en- 
tirely, to recall General Kearney from Cali- 
fornia, and despatch the General and all the 
troops under his command, which may be 
spared from the occupation of Santa Fe, and 
other points, to join General Taylor and co- 
operate with bim. 
the despatches, a considerable period must 
elapse before the orders can be carried into 
effect, probably not until sometime in May 
or June next.” 





Countereit Money. 
the Post mentions the arrest at Littleton, N. 


Bristol, N. H., on whom was found, in spuri- 
ous money, 80 one dollar bills on the Atlantic 
Bank, Boston, and Mechanics’ Bank, New- 
burypert; 5 ten dollar bills on the Grafton 
Bank, Haverhill, N. H.: 14 ten dollar bills 
on the Suffolk Bank, Boston; 1 ten dollar bill 
onthe State Bank, Indiana; 12 five dollar 
bills on the Dover Bank, Dover, N. H.; and 
9 Mexican dollars. 

He was last from Compton, Canada, and 


counterfeiters. (Traveller. 





Fire. The large barn and stage stable 
connected with the old stage taveru at Gray 
Corner, owned and formerly kept by Mr. Bar- 
rell, of the Elm House in this city, but now 
occupied by Mr. E. B. Woodbury, was de- 


cows and a horse owned by Mr. Woodbury, 
were burnt in the stable, together with about 
800 bushels of grain and 8 or 10 tons of hay 
belonging to the Back Route Stage Company. 
‘The buildings, which were partially insured, 
were valued at about $1000. [Port. Ady. 





Mr. Samuel Brackett, was the man that was 
shot on Peaks Island, on Monday morning 
last, (the particulars of which we promised.) 
He aeaiell about 5 o’clock in the morning, in 
company with a brother, with two guns, one 
on each shoulder, when one of them fell back- 
ward, went off, the contents lodging in his 
right heel, taking out about an inch of bone, 
and passing out at the ball of his foot, tearing 
the flesh badly. [Argus. 





Ex-President, acted as aid to General Taylor, 
at the seige of Monterey. John C. Calhoun’s 
son is aid to Major General Gaines. Henry 


Kentucky vclunteers. Daniel Webster’s son 
is Captain of a Company of volunteers, and 
will be in Mexicosoon. John J. Crittenden’s 
son isa Captain in the new Regiment of Moun- 
ted Riflemen. 


Destirution amone Immicrants, Within 
a few days past more than eight hundred im- 
nigrants arrived at this port, a large propor- 
tion of whom are in a destitute condition.— 
The Alms-House of Bellevue is already crow- 
ded, and yet the applications for ad:mission 
are so numerous that the work shops are be- 
ing fitted up for their accommodation. Meas- 
ures are being taken, we nemecgee® to coer 
] ship-owners to provide for these people. 
wulwe Se (NY. Eve. Post, Dec. 31. 





No Sprirrrvovs Liqvors are allowed to 
be landed at Tampico, ‘The positive instruc- 
tions of the Major General commanding the 
U. S. troops in Mexico are:—“T hat no per- 
son, whether a sutler or private dealer, shall 
sell spirituous liquors to any individual, under 
any pretence whatever, so long as the troops 
shall] continue to 4x 4 any military position 
in Mexico.” ‘The sale of spirituous liquors 
in ‘Tampico was to have been discontinued on 
the 15th ult. 


Sap Accipent. A young man by the name 
of Henry Curtis, sonof Ebenezer Curtis of 
Newburgh, was killed in that town on Satur- 
day week. He was engaged in clearing a 
winter road near his father’s residence, with 
a brother, and endeavoring to escape the fall- 
ing stump of a tree, received its whole weight 
on his head, and was instantly killed, [Ban- 
gor Mercury. 


Horriste. The dwelling of John Peti- 

w, in Bockbridge, Va., eo fire during 
is absence, on the 20th, and burnt to the 
ground. When he returned he found his wife 
and five children lying together, a few feet 
from the ruins, frozen to death. [Baltimore 
Patriot, Monday.} 











Tue Iron Streamer Baneor has been pur- 
chased by Government, and is now fitting for 
sea at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Lieut. Og- 
den, it is expected, will be assigned to 
command of this vessel. 


A Goon Wire. ‘There are three things 
which a good wife should resemble, and yet 
those three things she should not resemble. 
She should be like a town clock, keep good 
time and regularity—she should not be like a 
town clock, speak so loud that all the town 
may hear her. She should be like a snail— 
prudent, and keep within her own house. 
She should not be like a snail—earry all she 
has upon her back. She should be like an 
echo—speak when spoken to. She should 
not be like an echo—determined always to 
have the last word, 


The Christian Mirror states that the late 
Hon. Wm. Richardson has bequeathed by bis 
last will and testament, $1,000 a Year, for ten 
years, to the Maine Missionary iety; and 
about $6,000 to constitute a fund for the relief 
of widows and orphans of deceased seamen; 
besides several smaller sums to individual wid- 








ows and orphans, and te clergymen of small 
income, 7 ; ; 


The Courrier des Etats 


exico, not pub- 
Santa 


conjecture, that he had left San Luis to pro- 


seem to have entered into his plans, in the ul- 


e is still ayacy severely from the effect of 


If this be the purpose of 


A correspondent of 
H. of a man by the name of Sleeper, of 


is believed to be connected with a gang of 


stroyed by fire on Sunday evening last. ‘Three | ¢ 


Brave Sons. Major Van Buren, son of 


Clay’s son is Lieut. Colonel of a regiment of 





Hoyrymoos on tue St. Lawrence. Lord 
Elgin has been getting married at St. Peter’s 
Church, St. James’s, just as he ison the point 
of setting off fur—where, do you suppose? 
Leamington, Cheltenham, Brighton, ‘Tor- 
quay, Pau, Coma, &e, Nothing of the sort; 
but for Canada, of which he has been made 
Governor General, Now, only fancy 2 man 
going to spend the honeymoon in a place so 
cold that it requires three thermometers to tell 
when the kettle boils, ‘There would be some 
sense in taking your spouse to Sierra Leone, 
or Borneo, or Madagascar, or any quiet wa- 
tering place in the tropics, where she and you 
and a few boa constrictors, a capple of alli- 
gators, a hyena or two, and the yellow fever, 
might do the domestic to the tune of ‘Love's 
Young Dream,” and no charge made for coal 
or candles, besides being always particularly 
well off for soap, because of the oR oil, But 
the idea of a lady with a “wreath of orange 
blossoms,”” as the song says, in her hair, be- 
ing whisked off into a snow wreath, is enough 
to putthe gallantry of a polar bear to the 
blush. Imagine a bride sitting down to her 
first breakfast at Toronto, and Soding her dry 
toast has to he divided with a hand-saw, and 
the butter with a chisel and mallet; while, if 
she is not particularly nimble in blowing her 
conjugal nose, she will have involuntarily 
hoisted a signal of distress, in the shape of a 
frozen pocket handkerchief, which can only 
be removed by the application of hot water 
fomentations, as if it were a skin plaster you 
were taking off, and were not sure the skin 
would’nt come with it. Conceive her aston- 
ishment at seeing good sized hammers and 
pick-axes placed on the table with the dessert, 
and an orange or an appie dug out of the dish 
with as much uproar and difficulty as though 
it were a speciinen of petrified moonshine, or 
a fossil aurora borealis for the geological sec- 
tion of the British Association, And, lastly, 
picture her consternation when on wishing to 
retire fur the night, she is preceded by two 
Irish laborers, to _ down the congealed bed- 
clothes, and an Ojibbeway chambermaid to 
use a screeching warming pan, large and hot 
enough to singe a two ne old pig a dozen 
yards off. [Liverpool Albion. 


A Sav Mistake. V. B. Howard, a worthy 
clerk in the -- office at Dayton, Ohio, was 
last spring charged with purloining $200 from 
a letter which Messrs. Chambers & Harris, 
of that city, deposited in the office to be sent 
to Springfield, hut which never came to hand. 
The charge against Howard almost drove him 
to despair. He immediately resigned, and 
volunteered for Mexico, where, being of a 
feeble constitution, he fella prey to disease 
and died on the march from Thetamen to 
Camargo. Last week, the letter with the 
money, was returned from the dead letter of- 
fice at Washington, having been misdirected. 


THANKSGIVING was celebrated in the Cher- 
okee country on the 17th inst. ‘The proclama- 
tion, which was issued by John Ross, the 
principal chief, is a very sensible and proper 
document, 

A Harp Case. A “regular, full grown 
grind-stone,”’ weighing over thirty pounds, 
was recently exhumed at St. Louis from a thin 
coating of beeswax, in which it had been pur- 
chased at the rate of 23 cents per pound. 





Slavery has been prohibited in Oregon by a 
legislative act of the settlers. 


~ CONCERT 


The Avueusta Giee Cius will give a Concert at the 
Baptist Chapel, State-st., on MONDAY evening next. 
For particulars, see post-bills. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 

The Adjudging Committees on Crops, Nurseries, Im- 
provement of Orchards, Seeding Land to Grass, and Com- 
post Manure, hereby give notice that they will hold an ad- 
journed meeting, at the Maine Farmer Ojlice, on Saturday, 
the 16th day of January inst., at 10 o’clock A. M., to at- 
tend to such business as may there come before said Com: 
mittees. Jan. 12. 
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ASHES, per ivu Ibs. PROVISIONS, 
ot, 4 6 | Pork, round hogs, 
BEANS, “4@ 6 
White, 83@ 112 Clear salt do. i@ 9 
Pea, 100@ 112! Beef, ox, 350 @ 400 
FLOUR 625 @ 650| do. cow, 3 00 @ 3 50 
GRAIN, Butter, 13@ 15 
Corn, 70@ $80! Lard, &@ 10 
Oats, 30@ 33]! Cheese, 6@ B 
Wheat, 00 @ 100) Mutton, 2@ 3 
Rye, 00 @ 100): Chickens, 6@ 7 
Barley, 40@ S0 | Geese, 4@ 5 
Peas, field, 50@ 75) Eggs, 4@ 15 
HAY, loose, 700@1000| Apples,dried, 3@ 4 
SEED, do. cvoking, 20@ 25 
Clover, 7@ 8 | do. winter, 42@ 45 
Flax seed, 100@ 125) Potatoes, 87@ 55 
H. Grass, 150@ 175 MEAL, 
Red top, 50@ 75)! Indian, 70@ 7 
PLASTER PARIS, Rye, 00 @125 
Per ton, 000 @ 600 |\WOOL, 
LIME, Fleece, 18@ 22 
Thomaston, new ins. Polled, 00 @ 25 
70 @ R0 Woolskines, 25 @ 60 





BOSTON MARKET, Jan. 5. 

FLOUR.—The market has boen dull throughout the 
week, and prices have slightly given way. The principal 
sales of Jate have almost entirely been to meet the usual 
demand for home consumption. Genesee, $5,50; Troy and 
Michigan, 5,44; Ohio, round hoop, $5,374 bbl, cash.— 
For Southern there has been some demand for export. 
Sales of 500 bbls. Georgetown, new, superior quality, at 
$5,62}; 200 do. Baltimore Howard street, at about %5,50; 
300 do. Fredericksburg, $5,25 ¥ $5,537) W bbl, cash. 

GRAIN.—Corn continues in good demand for export. 
Several cargoes of new yellow flat have been sold at 72c; 
Prime old mealing, 74 @ 75c; white, 70 @ Tle ¥ bu, cash. 
Oats have been in moderate demand. Sales of Southern 
at 34 @ 35c; Delaware, 36 @ 37c; Northern, 40 @ 4ic ¥ 
bu. cash. Small sales of rye at 80c cash. 


WOOL.—American full blood, - - - 33 @ 33 

3 - - - 25 @ 28 

$- -« 's $8023 

; - - - 22 @ 25 

Prime Saxony Fleeces, washed, # Ib - - 37 @ 38 
Smyrna, washed, Ses - - = = 0 @ 00 
unwashed, ete wy 9s 10 @ 14 

Buenos Ayres, - - - - ° - - 06 @i14 
Pulled wool, Northern superfine Lambs’ - 28 @ 31 
o. 1, Lambs’ - - - + 24@25 

No. 2, ET Re Saar 4 @i7 

No.3, - ~ einiatbes - - - O@I2 


—ES SS 
BRIGHTON MARKET, Jan. 4. 

At Market, 520 Beef Cattle and 120 Stores, 15 yokes of 
Working Oxen, 32 Cows and Calves, 4000 Sheep and 
Lambs, and about 250 Swine. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra at $5,75; first quality, 5,50; 
second puality, its ¥ 84,75; third quality, $3,50 @ 84. 

WORKING OXEN.—Sales were made at $73, $78, $92, 
and $94. 

COWS AND CALVES.—Sales were noticed at $17, $18, 
$20, $2), $26, $28, $3), and $42. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Sales from 75c to $1,12, and 
$103 to $2,25, and $3,42. 

NE.—Sales at wholesale at 4)c for sows and 5ic for 
barrows. At retail from 5} to 6ic. 


The Greatest Remedy of the Age. 
R. SWAYNE’S Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry, 

Established in 1835, by Act of Congress. Another 
important letter—Still another life saved by the use of Dr. 
Swayne'’s Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry. 

PuiItapecruia, Sept. 4th, 1846. 

Dr. H. Swavne—Dear Sir: Being for a length of time 
afflicted with a very violent Cough, with pain in my side 
and breast, soreness of the lungs, shortness of breath, loss 
of appetite, night sweats, &c , I made trial of various rem- 
edies, which were recommended highly in the papers, but 
gradually grew worse. The violence of my cough was 
such, that the blood rushed profusely from my nostrils, 
when the paroxysm of coughing came upon me; indeed my 
whole system seemed prostrated, and the honr of my de- 
partuse seemed nearat haud. At this time you recom- 
mended the use of your Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry, 
which immediately began to seothe, comfort and allay, the 
violence of my cough, relieved the pain in my side, strength- 
ened and healed my Jungs, &c. I continued to use it, but 
now, thanks te God and to the effect ofyour COMPOUND 
SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY, I am cured and able to pur- 
sue my daily labors. I think it an invaluable medicine in 
Coughs, Colds, and diseases of the Lungs, and one that 
should be known to all afflicted. If persons would pur- 
chase the original and genuine article as prepared by = 
and not tamper with the many spurious and worthless 
preparations which are attempted to be palmed off on the 
reputation of yours, it might be the means of saving many 
valuable lives. I freely offer this statement for the benefit 
of those who are suffering as I was. 








Ezexte. Tuomas. 
In Thirteenth st., two doors from the corner Willow. 
Mr. Thomas’ case above alluded to, was a very severe 
one, and his residence is within the reach of all; so any one 
can call and have the above substantiated, by a personal 
interview. -- ae f Wild Ch or 

Dr. Swayne’s Compow yrup ©, erry. 
all the maly compouts put forth forthe cure of diseases 
which affect human nature, not one remedy could be nam- 
ed which has in so short a space of time acquired such un- 
bounded confidence with the public, and has performed such 
miraculous cures; and has merited and received so many 
eulogium from the faculty and others, as this justly cele- 
brated remedy. 
BE CAREFUL OF YOUR COLDS. Many Je are 
very apt to consider a cold but a trifling matter, and think 
that “it will go away of itself in a few days,” and they 
give themselves no trouble about it. But to such we would 
say, “be careful of your colds,” do not tamper with your 
constitutions. Hf you desire to live toa good “old age,” 
use such remedies as will effect an easy and permanent 
cure. Dr. Swagne's Compound Balsam of Wild Cherry 
| has cured more colds than any other medicine offered for 
sale in this country. The certificates of cures effected by 
this invaluable medicine, eettty omy — mo yoA Wo 
ceiving, are of the most ti character, t 
show its sanative gropartion, oad the high rank it holds in 
public estimation. 
REMEMBER! Ali yy of Wild carry are fic- 
i counterfeit, except that prepared 

a on 2 “ DR. SWAYNE. 
N. W. corner of Eighth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
Remember ! the only agents in Augusta are Corrren & 
Biatcurorp, No. 9 e's Block, and J. E. Lapp, cor- 
ner of Water street and Market Square, of whom country 
storekeepers can obtain the medicine at Dr. Swayne's low- 
est prices. Also for sale by 8. 6 oo eee’ F. 
Glazier, Jr., Gardiner; J. Keep, ; Kidder, 100 
Court street, Boston. 3 





Agriculture, Che Arts, Litcraturc, General Intelligence, 
—————L————S==_=_—_————————————————— 


Hymeneal, 


Till Hymen brought his love-detighted hour, 
Taere dwelt po Joy in Eden's rosy bower! 

The world was !—the garden: was a wild; 
And man, the herinii, sigh'd—till woman smiled! 








lo Hermon, Mr. George F. Hoxie of Newburg, to Miss | 
Olive Patten. 
In Nobleboro, Mr. David 3. Glidden of Bremen, to Miss 
Cathagine W. Reed. 

In throp, Mr. L. G. Norris to Miss Mary Aun Smith, 
both of Wayne. 

Ia Dixfield, Mr. George R. Weld of Livermore, to Miss | 
Mary Ann Newman. 

In Solon, Mr. James Churchill of New Portiaud, to Miss 
Clarissa Thompson of Embden. 
. 5 ror ye Mr. Alfved Morse of Lubec, to Miss Rachel 

» Mitchell. 

In Bangor, Mr. Augustus T. Beckford, Printer, to Miss 
Clara H. Wing. 
. In Brunswick, Mr. Daniel J. Dunham to Miss Emily 

now. 

la Portland, Mr. F. A. DeCreney of Portland, to Miss 
Frances J. Libby of Brunswick. j 

In Northport, Capt. Mark Welch to Miss Frances E. | 
Mahoney. 

In Thomaston, Mr. Lewis Richardson to Miss Frances | 
E. Condon; Mr. Oliver Swetiand to Miss Sarah E. Sleeper. | 

In Saco, Capt. Thomas B. Willett of Brunswick, to Miss 
Louisa Lowell of Saco. 

in Phipsburg, Mr. Thomas Kelley to Miss Mary Jane 
Mustard; Mr. Thos. H. Oliver to Miss Augusta A. Patten. 





Harriet E. Hatch. 

In Norridgewock, Mr. Henry F. Haggett to Miss Paulina 
8. Wade. 

In Albion, Mr. Amaziah F. Tinkham of this town, to 
Miss Mary E. Webb of China. 

In South Soloa, Mr. William Gould of Concord, to Miss 
Clarissa Jewett. 

In Anson, Mr. Thomas Stevens to Miss Sarah Currier. 

Io Paris, Mr. Nathan Hathaway of Boston, to Miss Em- 
ily Forbes. 

In Holmes, Mr. Abel G. Marston of Andover, to Miss 
Ann Matilda West. 

In New York, Mr. Stephen Barker, Jr., of Methuen, 
Mass., to Miss Caroline H. Wardwell of Rumford. 


Obituary. 


Spirit! thy labor is o'er, 
Thy term of probation i» run, 

Thy steps are new bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 














In this town, om Priday last, Margaret Ann, wife of Eras- 
tus Bartlett, aud daughter of Silas Leonard, Esq. aged 24. 
In Belfast, Win. E. Oliver, aged 24; Sarah, wife of Luther 


Smith, aged 63. 

In Waterville, Eben Bacon, Esq., aged 81. 

— +? ere Jusiaa Coombs, 81; Mary Merithew, 
ag 6. 


In Vienna, Mrs. Harriet H. Wells, daughter of John 
Mooers, aged 27. 

In Pittston, Joseph and George. twin children of Capt. 
George Green, aged 10 months. 

In Whitefield, Augustus D. Kennedy, aged 21. 

In Bath, a child of Charles Ducet, from the effects of a 
scalding which he received by fulling into a tub of hot wa- 
ter, one day last week. 

In Embden, Mr. Abram Lane of Anson, aged 61. 

Lost overboard from schr. Declaration, Alexander D. 
Nelson of Calais. 

At Camargo, David P. Delano, of Bath, one of the corps | 
of sappers and miners. 

At the Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., John Greenleaf, 
aged 23, born in Bangor; Warren Viney, born in Wiscas- 
set, ‘ 

In Norridgewock, John H. Taylor, aged 29; Geo. Edwin, 
son of Edmund Smith, aged 7. é 

In North Yarmouth, Nancy Jenks, aged 37. 

In Clinton, Francis Elder, formerly of Portland, aged 71. 

Ia Hiram, John Franklin McDonaid, aged 20. 

In Windham, Wm. Elkins, aged 72. 

ln New Gloucester, Samuel Cushman, aged 59. 

In Soloa, Luther P. Chaney, aged 11. 

In Norridgewock, Mrs. Thomas Heald, aged &2. 

In Webster, Ephraim Jordan, aged 32 years 8 months. 

In Wales, Miss Abigail Thompson, aged 7}. 

In Webster, Mrs. Betsey Furbish, formerly of Berwick, 
aged 86 years 6 months. 

In Sumner, James Glover, aged 78. 

In Durham, Harriet, daughter of Horace Wrigtt, late of 
Vassalboro. In attempting to ride on a passing team, she 
was caught by the foot beneath a large stick of timber, and | 
her leg was so mutilated by the log passing over it, that she | 
died two days after. 


GRANITE BANK. 
byt ~ is hereby given that an adjourned meeting of | 
the Stockholders of said Bank, will be held at their 
Banking Rooms, on Monday, the first day of February next, | 
at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of acting up- 
on a renewal of their Charter, subject to the provisions of | 
an act entitied “an act additional in relation to Banks and | 
Banking,” approved August 10, 1846, and of transacting 
any other business relating to said Bank, that may come | 
before them. SILAS LEONARD, Cashier. 
Augusta, Jan. 12, 1847. 2 


A NEW SLEIGH for sale by 
2 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 




















Highly Important to the Farmers of Maine. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manure. 


11S method having been used for several years in this 

and other States, its practical utility and great value 
to every cultivator of the soil is fully established, Hun- | 
dreds of testimonials of intelligent farmers who have used 
this method with ample success, can be procared, who have 
proved by its effects on their crops, that manure made by 
this process is superior to the best barn manure. That it 
can be made in a few days, of any earthy or vegetable sub- 
stance—that the cost of the ingredients which it will be 
necessary to purchase will not exceed 25 cents per cord; | 
and that one cord made by the Bommer process is worth | 
at least two cords of compost made in the usual way. The | 
method is divided into two parts. The first part contains | 
the process ia all its simplicity. The second part—expla- 
nations aud analytical developments of the method. So- 
lutions of manure—questions of the highest importance to 
the farmer. 

An individual right, with one copy of the method, is $4. 
Town and County rights—in proportion to their size, pop- 
ulation, or agricultural importance. Rights fur Counties 
that now remain unsold, will be disposed of on terms that 
cannot fail to make it a profitable investment for the pur- 
chaser. 

All orders for individual, town, or county rights, directed 
to the subscriber, shall receive prompt attention. 

EZEKIEL HOOLE, Ageut for Maine. 

Brunswick, Jan. 7, 1847. éml 


SOMETHING NEW! NO HUMBUG! 
Pitts’ Corn and Cob Mill. 


NOW state, for the benefit of farmers, mill owners, and 

all others who fecl any interest iu the economy of feed- 
ing horses, cattle, sheep aud hogs, that I have constructed 
a mill to grind cobs and corn, which is completely adapted 
to the wants of the farmers. It is simple in construction, 
durable, and not liable to get out of order. It occupies but | 
little room, and can be operated by horse, steam, or water | 
power—requiring much less of either to do the work, than | 
any other mill in the United States. 

In commendation of my mill, the Editor of the “Culti- | 
vator,” published at Albany, N. Y., says: “Its advantages | 
are, 1. Great simplicity of construction, not being liable te | 
get out of order; but in case of injury, readily repaired. | 
2. Portableness, occupying less space than the common | 
grindstone used by farmers. 3. The facility with which it | 
will grind corn and cobs ia or condition; its peculiar con- | 
struction enabling it to werk equally well whether the | 
corn is in a damp, green or dry state. 4. Its adaptedness } 
to grinding shelled corn, coffee, peas or beans, without any | 
change of gear. 5. The grain ix not heated in being ground,! 
thus obviating the tendency of the meal to sour or ferment 
It does not make fine meal, but it is fue enough for any 
description of stock.” 

The utility of grinding the cob and corn together has 
long been established by actual experiment, and the only 
reason why the practice has not become general, has been 
the difficulty ot getting it properly ground, especially when 
the cob is not perfectly dry. This inconvenience is al! over- 
come by the use of my mill. It is estimated, by means of 
experience, that the value of feed is increased one-third by 
grinding the cob and corn together, and it is found to be | 
much more healthy for the animal than corn without the 
cob. This, surely, is an item for the fermer worth saving. | 

1 have ground more than 1000 bushels of cars of corn for | 
different farmers in this vicinity, and all are well pleased | 
with the feed, and pronounce the mill the greatest improve- 
ment for grinding cobs and corn that they have ever seen 
or heard of. 

The price of the mil! is $40, at the shop in Winthrop 
Village, where we are now manufacturing them. All or- 
ders for mills, addressed to the subscriber, will receive the 
earliest attention. HIRAM A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, Feb. 3, 1846. af 


COMMISSIONERS’ NOTICE. 


Wwe having been appointed, by the Judge of Probate for 
the county of Kennebec, to receive and examine the 
claims of the creditors of Sumner C. Movwron, late of 
Wayne, in said county, deceased, whose estate is repre- 
sented insolvent; give notice, that six months, commenc- 
ing the twenty-eighth day of December, A. D. 1846, have 
been allowed to said creditors to bring in and prove their 
claims; and that we will attend the service assigned us, at 
the dwelling house of Wellington Huuton, in said Wayne, 
on Monday, the 28th day of Jan. next, and on the first 
Tuesday of the following months, viz: Februery, March 
and April next, from one to six o'clock P. M. on each of 
said days. WELLINGTON eget Com 
JOSIAH NORRIS, , 
Dated this 4th day of Jan. 1847. i 


KENNEBEC, seewe4t a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the first Monday of January, A. D. 1447. 

ULIA ANN FREEMAN, Widow of Naruan Freemay, 
late of China, in seid County, deceased, having applied | 
for dower in the real estate of said deceased: 
Oxperep, That the said Widow give notice to all per- | 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- | 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, print- | 
ed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Augusta, in said County, on the first of Februa- 
ry next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, 
it any they have, why the sathe should not be allowed. 
W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy.—Attest,—F. Davis, Register. 1 


New Store and New Goods. 

HARLES A. RUSS would respectfully inform his friends 

and the public generally that he has taken the store re- 
cently built by Ma. A. B. Brown, om Arsenal and Wil- 
liams Streets, and now offers for sale as ~ - and goud an 
assortment of Goods as can be found on the East side of the 
river; among which may be found # good assortment of 

Dry and W. 1. Goods, and Groceries, 
Chiva Glass, and Crockery Ware; Paper Hangings; Hard 
and Hollow Ware; coon Dore &c. Also, Boots and Shoes; 
Hats and Caps; Paints, Oils, &c. Also Ready Made Cloth 


ing. 
 - the general satisfaction heretofore given, and his 
experience in the busiress, he fistters himseif thet be 
will be able to sell his customers Goods as low aud on as 
ood terms as Goods of the same quality can be bought on 
river. 




















Carpenter & Co’s Kennebec and Boston 





WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
AR. B. LAWRENCE, (of Lewrence’s Express) having 


+ purchased the interest of Ma. Wm. B. 
io the Shove Express, will become joint copartner with G. 
5. Caurenrga, under the firm of CARPENTER & CO. 

The Subseribers would inform the public that they will 
ruo their Winte, Express as follows: — 

Wil leave Augusta every MONDAY, at 12 o'clock M. 
direct for Boston. Returning. will leave No. 8 Court St., 
Boston, every THURSH 4 Y, at 2 o'clock P. M., direct for 
nittey teres Toiin'e 

ey have a Team for the transportation of heavy arti- 
cles of Merchandize, which wiy nf as follows during the 
winter:—Will leave Augusta ‘very MONDAY, at 12 
o'clock M. and every THURSDAY, «: 9 o'clock A. M. Re- 
turning, will leave Portland every Tuxspay and FRI- 

Having made arrangements with the Bastery Railroad 
Co., they are prepared to transport al! kinds o¢ Goods be- 
tween Kennebec and Boston, on the most reasonatie terms. 

They will pay personal and prompt attention to all vas). 
ness entrusted to their care. 

Being intimately connected with all the Southern, West- 


HAsectine, 


ern, and European Expresses, al) business will be transaet- 


ed with all possible correctness aud dispatch. 
Offices nud Agents.—E. Fenxno,5 1-2 Arch Row, 
Augusta; Glaciers, Masters & Smith, Hallowell; W. 8. 


} | Grant, Gardiver; J, M. Berry, (Stage House,) Branswick; 
In Bath, Mr. Peter M. Vigoreau of Gardiner, to Miss | George W. Kendall, Bath; Charles R. Phillips, Waterville; 


Alexander Crawtord, Bhowhegan; Joun R. Haun, No. 8 
Court Street, Boston. . 

G. 8. CARPENTER, 
52 BENT EAWRENCE, ¢ Proprietors. 


FIRE INSURANCE! 
4 x subscriber has been appointed agent of the Hele 





yoke Matual Fire Insarance Company, Ss- | 


lem, Mass., and is prepared to receive applications at his 
office. BENJAMIN A. G. FULLER. 
Augusta, January 1, 1846. 1 


EXPRESS EXTRA. 
More than a Thousand (not Killed) Cured by 


ALLD'S Highly Approved Vevetable Gum Rhcumat- 

e tc Plaster, which is a wooder in the land and is aston- 
ishing the world at large. It is aswre cure for Rhewma- 
tism, however severe. There is no mistake about it. It 
surpasses all the Liniments ever invented. It not only re- 
lieves instantly, but actually cures and removes the dis- 
eases. It is a very simple remedy, yet it does the work 
without labor, expense, blisters, or suffering. 

Ir Cores! Ir Curgs!—It acts like « charm—restoring 
the afflicted sufferer in a few hours, or it may be days, to 
accustomed health and activity. 1t warms and stimulates 
wherever applied, and extracts the cold from the parts af- 
fected, and in a very singular manner it seems to be at per- 
fect war with this complaint; for the Rheumatism cannot 
live with this plaster. This can be attested by thousands 
who have tried it. 

It is intended solely for Severe Local Rhewmatiam in the 
cords, joints, bones, &c. This it wit cure. Also, con- 
tracted cords, swellings, acute pains, &c. 

wy Price 25 and 374 cents per bor. 

For a more particular description see pamphlets in the 
hands of the agents; also large bills. 

JOHN SAFFORD 2p, Ese., sole proprietor for the sale 
of the above, Monmouth, Me., to whom al! orders must be 
addressed, to receive prompt attention, rosT Patp. 

For sale by R. Partridge, J. Hedge, J. W. Patterson, Au- 
gusta; H. J. Selden & Co, Thomas Hovey, Hallowell; A. 
T. ‘Perkins, G. M. Atwood, Gardiner; Dr. Wm. Safford, 
S.nith Baker, Litchfield; Stauley & Prince, Winthrop; R. 
B. Dunn, 5. C. Moulton, Wayne: J. F. & J. A. Sanborn, 
Lewis Davis, Readfield; H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette; D. 8. 
Purrington, Sidney; W. H. Hatch, West Waterville; Lo- 
renzo Crowell, Waterville; ‘Thos. Frye, Vassalboro’; J. P. 
Rogers & Co., China; George Baker, Albion; A. Parker, 
Greene; Calvin Hopkins, Mt. Vernon; A.8. French, Dexter; 
Scth Beals, Jr, Tarver; H. Ingalls, Mercer; T. G. Whittier, 
Farmington; J. fi. Sawyer, Norridgewock. quer 








Great Opening for the Fall & Winter Trade, 
AT BOSWORTH’S 


Cloth, Clothing, Tailoring, and Gentiemen's Furnishing 
Store, No. 5, Bridge’s Block, Water-St., the largest 
Cloth and Clothing Establishment on the River. 

HE proprietors of this establishment take pleasure in 

thanking their numerous friends and patrous for the very 
liberal patronage bestowed on them the past years, and 
also take much pleasure in announcing to them that unu- 
sual pains have been taken to obtain such Goods, and ander 
the most favorable circumstances, as lo merit a continuance 
of past patronage. 

We fel contident in saying, we can present to the in- 
spection of the public, the largest aud best selected stock of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Dorskins, Satinets, Vestings, 
aud all other Goods in our line that can be found at any 
other place, and prices accordi: gly. 

ye would call the attention of the public, and particular- 
ly strangers visiting town, to our stock of READY MADE 
CLOTHiNG. 

Our stock of clothing is larger and more varied than it 
has ever been, comprising every article of clothing necessa- 
ry for e Gentleman's Wardrobe. It is all manufactured by 
ourselves, in the best manner and style, and well made, ex- 
pressly for our trade. 

Castom Werk made up in the very beet manner, as 
regards sty le, fit or workmanship, at lower prices than usual, 

Cloths by the Yard. We wish it to be distinctly 
understood, we not only manufacture cloths into garments, 
but sell them by the yard. Those who wish to buy cloths 
by the yard, would do well to examine our stock. 

Call at No. 5 and you will not be disappointed, but will 
readily coincide in all our statements. 

Oct. 2. 4l R.v. & J. 1. BOSWORTH. 


To GRAIN GROWERS. 


HE subscribers hereby give notice that they continue 
the business of building Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ 
Machine for Thrashing and Cleansing Grain, with the 
most receat improvements, at their Shop in Winthrop Vil- 
lage, « few rods south of the Woolen Factory. Also, the 
common Thrashers without the Cleansers. 
All persons wishing to purchase are invited to call and 
examine for themselves. SAMLEL BENJAMIN, 


CYRUS DAVIA. 
Winthrop, May 25, 1846. 22tf 
VHE ENCAMPMENT will be in session this (Thursday) 
evening. Odlicers for the ensuing Term wil! be install- 
ed. Patriarchs will give their early attendance. 
J. &. MANLEY, Scribe. 


{AST STEEL HOES, SPADES and SHOVELS, of su- 
perior quality and finish, manufactnred by B. Strack- 


rote & Co., and sold wholesale and retail by 
Augusta, Jan. JONAS G. HOLCOMB, Ag’t. 


GZ ARDINER and BUCK WHEAT FLOUR kept con- 
stantly on hand and forsale by B. LIBBY & CO. 











URE SPERM OIL, winter and fall, for family use, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale at the lowest prices, by 
43 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 





COMPLETE essortment of WEST INDIA GOODS 
and GROCERIES just received anc for sale very low 
45 B. LIBBY & CO. 


OACH and Furniture COPAL VARNISH, of very su- 
perior quality. It was made to our order by one of the 
best manufacturers in New England; for sale by 
COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 
YAN D'S SARSAPARILLA, Wistar’s Balsam, Hungarian 
tO Balsam, also the genuine Pulmonery Balsam, for sale 
by 1 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 


by 





) PAPER SHADES for Solar Lamps—with wire 
supporters, for condensing and throwing & powerful 
light downward upon the sewing, reading, yt &c., for 
sale by 1 R. PARTRIDGE. 








Freedom Notice, 

FE. it known that I hereby, for a valuable consideration, 

do hereby relinquish to my son, Wittiam O. Kanner, 

the remainder of his minority, and all claim to his services 

or earnings hereafter; and thet I shall pay no debts of his 
contracting after this date. THOMAS R. KAHERL. 

Witness—J. Hirx, Jr. 

Belgrade, December 25, 1846. 1 





Freedom Notice, 


yeh is hereby given that 1, for a valuable consider- 
ation, relinquish to my son, Isaac Moopy, his time 
till he arrives at majurity, fies to act and trade for himeelf, 
and hold all his earnings, and I am to be at no expense on 
his account. ELIJAH MOODY. 
Wituess—Oxiver Preecorr. 
Vassalboro’, Dec. 17, 1846. S*2 


Burnett’s Oak Tooth Wash. 

HIS preparation is recommended by the most eminent 
dentists and physicians. The mode by which it is 
prepared is such as to produce and combine the most desi- 
cable cleansing and astringent properties. It effectually 
prevents and removes the common diseases of the mouth, 
and is particularly useful in cases where the gums are soft 
and irritabie, and bleed frequently, rendering them hard 

and healthy. For sale wholessle and retail by 
Halloweil, Jan. i ®. PAGE. 











Baker’s Broma. 

OR sale by S. PAGE & CO.—BROMA is « combina- 
tion of the Cocoa Nut with other ingredients, inno- 
cent, strengthening and agreeable, both to invalids, and to 
persons in health. It is highly recommended by Dr. War- 
ren and other eminent Physicians cf Boston, vs being very 
useful to invalids, and to persons recovering from disease, 

and also good nourishment for children. 1 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 

NE subscribers having taken and fitted up the store 
Ne. 3, Bridge's Bleck, invite purchasers of Dry 
Goods to examine their Stockh—bei:g entirely fresh—as 
they are coutident that the greut felling off of prices will 
enable them to offer greater induce nents than can be offer- 
ed by established Houses, having ol and depreciated stocks 
on hand. Among their rich varieties may be found the 
following DRESS GOODS. Black aud live black Alpaca; 
cold do.; Thibet, Indians and Lyonese cieths; ombre sha- 
ded Lyonese; cashmere de cosse; repp. Casemere; mour. 
delaine; wide black Mattioni silk, superior quality. A very 

large assortment of PRINTS. 
SHAWLS! SHAWLS! A \arge assortment of all wool 
cashmere, 25 per cent cheaper than last Fall prices. Bro- 
che, printed thibet and cushmere; stradilia, mous. delaine, 

maude end net shawls, of all sizes end prices. 

Clothes, Cassimers, Sattinets and i cstings; cotton and 
wool flannels, plain end twilled; sheetires, drillings, Ruws- 


| ian diaper, kid and cashmere Gloves, hosiery, silk pocket 


hdkis, blige bik silk velvet for bonnets, green barage, brown 
and white linen table covers, cotton do., new style. A 

€ assortment of Tailors’ Trimings. 

. B. The Goods will be freely shown, and every ¢®- 
page co will be made to please those who may call, “ 
ert may Or may pot purchase. 

o> 7 . S. & 0. C, WHITEHOUBS, 
Augusta, December, 1647. ts 


DISSOLUTION. 


OTICE is hereby given that the copartwership hereto- 
N fore existi ke ale this dny dis- 
solved by mutual cousent CHARLES ALLEN, 


JOHN MAULL. 
. 16, 1946. 
Fan fpr bat continue business at the old «tard, 


and solicits a susre of patronage. JOHN MAULL. 














The rast customers of C. A. Russ are particularly in 
vited to call. 

WANTED, in exchange for Goods, all kinds of C: y 
Produce, Juniper Knees, Timber, end other Lumber. 

Casu will be taken when offered for Goods. 

Angusta, Dec. 15, 1846. 2 

NOTICE. 
LL indebdted to me either by note or account, 


persone 
are requested (o make > boas by the first of March, 
as I shall, at the ex ~ of that peace, tasve of non 
that an Att ci 
eae m i CHARLES BROWN. 


Jan. 6, 1647. 
o~ seers > bw. t. Also, Clothes 
other Brushes sale very low 
“1 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 
‘8 SOA and Unrivaled Shaving Cr-.m 
Rec aan Winsor-Rose, Cosmetic; Oxy- 

















gp Rs Mei eased ROOMS 


$2 
THICK BOOTS. 
B. MORTON has just received « 
wate ia « large assortment of Thick Boots 
fro:n his manuiketory in Winthrop, which 
he will sell at wholesale or retail, as low 
as they can be purchased in the State. Also a 
hand a large assortment of BOOTS aad SHOES, which 
will be sold ou the most reasonable terms. ss 
Angasta, Aag. 25, 1646 
The Great Medicine of the Day his 
P ; the test ov- 
8 Davis’ Vegetapie Pain Kitler;it ~l im — _ 
of the age, aud it will cure mor ~) 
flesh” than any medicine yet known, and for the cure -4 
rheumatic paius, headache, teethache, eoy eee &c., it 
wnrivaled. For selo,wholesale and retail at No. 9 








dealers will be supylied at the re 
Block, where Saale ee Dus ; 





Se. Ke. 





IRON WORKS. 
HoLmes & ROBBINS, having rebuilt and en 
A their IRON FOUNDRY, are now ready to 

CASTING® Of al} kinds at short notice. 

Their FORGE aud MACHINE SHOP are tow in - 
ation, where about every kind of SHAPE «and MACHT - 
sn can be had on favorable terms. 

articular atteation given w s/4/P ILL WORE 
| PATTERNS farniehed, in NS hg charge to 

customers. 
The following are some of the articles manufactured by 
them, viz: —For Vesse:.»—W indloss Purchases, Windlass 

Necks, Capstan Spindles, Tross Armes, trou Koees, Quarter 
| Blocks, Shieves; Belaying Reilse, Pins and Obeocks, and al! 

kinds of Shapes for Truss Hoops, Clamps for Screw 4, &c 
For Mitis—Water Weeels, Shatting Gears, Gadgeous, 

both Wing and Pilate, iron Buckets, Crgoka, Rime, Oxes, 
j; sud many smaller articles, such as Saw Arbors, Stirrup 
| Screws, Boxes for the Eves of Mill Btones, Turning Lathe 
| lrona, &c. 

Also, Hubs for Carts aud Wagons, Boxes, Plow Onstings 
| Fire Frames, Fire Dogs, Cultivator Teeth, and every kind 
| of Casting or Wrought Iron Shape, wanted for Agriculture, 
| Ship Building and Machinery. 

Agents. —Jones & Hammonn, Portland; Kanpart & 
| Richanpson, Bath; Wu. Hivrencock & Co., Newcastic. 


| WANTED—10 oF 15,000 bushe’s Hewllock or 
\ Pine COAL, for whieh casm will be § 
Gardiner, Nov, 20, 1646. 52 





Borres “ALMAN Ac for 1847, juat received und for sate 
by 52 EDWARD FENNO. 
perremery, and fancy toilet SOAPS for sale by 

| 51 8. PAGE & CO. 











(om A large stock of Window Glass of various 
J sizes, for sale by 8. PAGE & CO. 
Hallowell, Jan. 7. 1847. 











S PAGE & CO, have just received 20 cases LAC DYE 
| e which will be sold cheap. Si 


| —-.. -___ amt im 
[yp BOLTING CLOTH constantly for sale b 
HALLETT & COLBURN. 

39 





Augusta, Bept. 22, 1846. 


FATHERS. Superior live geese and common feathers: 
warranted fresh and good, et the crockery store three 
coors vorth of Granite Bank. 42 RK, PARTRIDGE. 


TEW DRY GOODS, GROCERIES, FRUIT 

and a variety of PANCY GOODS, jus received 
aud for sale low for Cas or country produce, by GEO. F. 
COOKE, opposite the Frauklia Louse. 
Augusta, Nov. 10, 1446. 


461f 


GOODING & GAVETT, 
Lamp, Chandelier and Girandole Manufacturers, No. 
12, Hawkins Street, Boston, 

4 subscriber will receive orders for all kinds of solar, 

mantic, hanging, parlor, study, side and etand lamps, 
manufactured in the most workmanlike manper and at the 
shortest notice. Chandeliers, for hails, public Lvildings and 
churches, from 2, 3, 4, to any number of lights desired, and 
of the most approved patterns. Old lamps of every descrip- 
| tion altered to solar, rebronzed, and finished in or molu.— 
Orders for brass, copper, composition, and zinc castings 
executed at short notice. 4. D. PIERCE, 
Augusta, Oct., 46. 41 Agq’t &r manufacturers. 








! OLISHING POWDERS. The American Metalic Lus- 
tre will clean and polish brass or other metals the best 
| and easiest of anything yet offered. Nopsy ifnetso. For 
sale by 49 R. PARTRIDGE. 





jy HITE LEAD. 10,000 Ibe. dry and ground in vil, pore 
. E. LADD. 
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Wanted, 50 Laborers 
| OR the Ordnance Corps of the United States Army. — 
These men must be active and able bodied, and be- 
tween the ages of 18 aud 35, and in height not less than 5 
feet 4 inches. 
Apply to the Commanding Odlicer of the Kennebec Arse- 
nal. 2 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
R. KITTREDGE’S Celebrated Green Nerve 
and Bone Ointment, is oflered to the public as a 
sure cure for the following diseases, incident to the human 
frame, vie: Rheumatiam, sprains, lameness, gout, swelled 
| joints, salt rheum, contraction of the cords, scrofula, chil- 
| blains, piles, sore eyes and throat, painin the back, side 
| and breast, burns, and all cutancous humors and eruptions 
| of the skin, fresh wounds, chapped hands, diseascs of the 
j bones and nerves, &c. 
| very family would do well to keep a box of this oint- 
| ment on band, especially the owners of vatuable horses 
| Itis an excellent article for seamen, being a sure pre- 
| ventive and core for scurvy, and all the various diseasce 
| incident to persons following the sea. 
This cintment is an intallible remedy for the cure of the 
| following complaints of horses; galls, evts, corks, chaps, 
eracked heels, scratches, bruises, spraine in the fetlock, 
whirlbone, pastern, coffin and stifle joints. The public 
| may rest assured that thie ointment le superior to any reimn- 
| edy ever invented tor the cure of the above named disenses, 
} and unlike too many highly extolled medicines, if is no 
|humbug! Try it. 
| Prepared only by the sole proprietor, Gro. C. Goopwin, 
| Druggist, No. 76 Union street, Boston, Mass, 
Bold by J. E. Lanp and Koen Fuiscer, Augusta; B. 
Wales, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins and C. P. Branch, Gar- 
| diner; Wm. Dyer, Waterville; Stanley & Prince, Win- 
throp; M. C. Moulton, Wave; J. Allen, Chesterville; 
| George Calden and G. Cage, Witton; J. Bean & D. Wood, 
| Kast Wilton; J. W. Perkins, Farmington; Thomas Cas- 
| Well, Farmington Palis; Blanding & Dyer, New Bharon; 
Ira Thing, Mt. Vernon; F. Spencer, Rendfield Corner, aud 
| by agents generally throughout the State. 
J. E. LADD, Augusta, wholesale agent. 
Ifis2s 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 
| NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
| JAMES FREDERICK POSTER continues to manufac. 
ture all the various approved TRUSSES, at his old 
| stand, Ne. 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264, en- 
| trance in Temple Avenue, BOSTON, where ke has been 
for the last ten years—and his residence and business being 
| both in the same building, he cun be seen at home nearly 
| the whole of the time, day or evening. He has more room 
|} aud better conveniences for the Truss business than any 
other person engaged in it in this city or any other. 

Alse, Abdominal Supporters for Prolapeus U teri; Trusses 
| for Prolapsus Ani; Suspensory Bags, Knee Caps, Back 
Boards, Stecled Shoes for deformed foct; Trusses repaired 
at one hour's notice, and often times made to answer as 
well as new. The subscriber having worn @ truss himself 
| for the last twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the 
| ast ten years, feels confident in being able to suit all cases 

that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trusses, former! y 

sold by Dr. Leech; Trusses of galvanized metal that will 
not rust, having wooden and copper pads; Rend's Spire) 

Truss; Kendell’s do; Salmon’s Ball arid Socket; Shernian’s 
patent French do; Bateman’s do, double and single; Stone's 
Trusses; also Trusses for children, of all sizes. Marsh's 
Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thompson's Ratchet do, and the 
Shakers’ Rocking Trusses may be had at thie establishmeiit. 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable a 
person to converse low with one that fs hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses, 
waited on by his wife, Mas. Canonsne D. Foster, whe 
has had ten years’ experience in the business. 


Certificates, 


From Dr. John C. Warren ef Boston.—Having had oc- 
casion to observe that some persons afflicted with hernia 





July Ist, 1846. 








| have suffered much from the want of skillful workmen in 
| accommodating trusses to the peculiarities of their cases, I 
j have taken pains to h.form myself of the competency of 


Mr. J. F. Poster to supply the deficienty oecasioned by the 
death of Mr. Beath. Afler some months of observation of 

his work, I am sutiefied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 

with the manufacture of these instruments and ingenious 
| in accommodating them to the variety Of Cases which occur. 
| 1 feel myself called upon to recommend bim to my profer- 
| sional brethren and to the public as a person well fitted io 
| their wants in regard to these important articles. 
I Jonn C. Wanketw, M.D. 
} From Dr. Robbins, Rorbury.—Fince the death of Mr. 
Joho Beath, I have used, in preference to all other trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Foster of Boston, 

P. G, Rossins, M. D. 

From Dr. Greene, Boston.—I have sent many parpse 
| to be fitted with trusses and abdominal supporters by Jas. 

F. Foster, and he has uniformly given full satiefaction in 
their application. 

The benefit of such instruments is often lost, in conse- 
quence of their imperfect construction, and from neglect in 
properly fitting them; on this account | am in the habit of 
sending patieuts to Mr. Foster, confidently believing that 
he wil! give them a good article, and see that they are well 
fitted. Hi. B.C. Gasene, M.D. 

Boston, April 27, 1846.—The undersigned is familiar with 
| the ability of Mr. J. I. Foster te manufacture trusses, the 
| Various kinds of supporters and other apparatus required 
| by invalids, and fully believes that the character of his 
| work will favorably compare with that of other artists. 
| J. Vv. C, Suitn, Ed. Boston Medical Jou:. 

Boston, October, 1046. 43 


| To the Victor belongs the Spoils!” 
| 














LTHOUGH many preparations in the form of “rorv- 
LAR MePictxes” lave been before the public, cloim- 
| ing to give relief, and even cure the most inveterate dis- 
| eases, yet none have so well answered the purpose as Dr. 
| Sherman's MEDICATED LOZENGES. They are agree- 
| able to the taste, easily administered, and from the nupte- 
cedented sneceas which they have met with, and the re- 
marksble cures which they have performed, may justly lay 
claim to the title of conqueror over the diseaser whic 
| they have been recoummended. 
| Dr. Sherman's COUGH LOZENGES cure the most ob- 
stinate cases of cough in a few hours. They have cured 
« large number of persons who have been given up by their 
physicions and friends, and mauy who have been reduced 
| to the verge of the grave by spitting biced, consumption 
and hectic fever, by their use have had the rose of health 
| restored to the haggard check, and now live to speak forth 
| the praives of this invaluable medicine, 
Dr. Sherman's WORM LOZENGES have noon mpoved 
| in more Chan 400,000 cases to be infellible, ia thet the-o:1 
| Certain worm destroying medicme ever discovered. Obiid- 
| ren will eat them when they cannot be foreed to take any 
| other medicine, and the benefit thus derived from the ed- 
| ministration of medicine to them in this form ia great be- 
yond conception. When the brenth of the child becomes 
' offensive, aud there ts picking of the nose, grinding of the 
teeth during sleep, disturbed dreams, aweking with fright 
and screaming, paleness about the lips with Mashed cheeks, 
bleeding at the nose, headache, drowsiness, starting during 
sleep, troublesome cough, feverishnese, thinst, voracious 
| appetite, sickness at the stomach and bloated stowach—- 
these are among the many prominent ¢ymptome of worms, 
and can be relieved Ly these incomparable lozenges. They 
have never been known to fail. 
Dr. Bherman’s CAMPHOR LOZENGES relieve head- 
ache, nervous sick headache, palpitation of the heart, and 
sickness in @ very few minutes. They enre lowncss of 
/ spirits, despondeucy, thintness, cholic, spasms, cram 4 of 
| the stomach, summier or buwel complaints; they heep up 
| the spirits, dispel all the distressing symptoms of & uight 
of dissipation, and enable s person to undergo greut mental 
er bodily toil. } 

Dr. Sherman's POOR MAN'S PLASTER is ackhow!- 
edged by ali who have ever used it to be the best étrevgth- 
ening plaster in the world, and © sovereign remedy for 

sins and weaknees im the back, loins, side, ret, peck, 
imbs, joitts, rheamatiam, len-bago, &c One million s 
year Will not supply the cepiand. Ueution ie a6 
there sre many unprincipled persons whe would forces 
spurious article apon the Community. Be careful to 
Sherman's Poor Man's Plaster, with « fac simile of 
written name on the back—none others are genuine, ard 
wil] do more hurt than good, 

When such men as the Rev. Derius Avthony, of the 
Onedia Conference, Rev. Sebastian Streeter Scaivn, 
Revs. Messrs. Duubar, Hancock, DeForest, Hons. Auroa 
Clark and B. B. Beardsley, J. Hoxie and D. Fanshuw, Esga. 
and a host of sames of like 7 can be brought for- 

ve the efficacy of Dr. Sherman's prepare 
bi ad A ig are «0 mares recominepded by the medica! 
profession, aad prescribed im (heir practice, and «hep such 
universe! approbation follows their uve among all classes, 
we may justly say that the Dr. i um Olly entitied & the 
appellation of “+ tatere” Be = fairly . y claim 0 the 
ec of the public, will receive it. 

Peon te p Fee by J. BE. Lapp, whe will supply agents 
to sell aguing and suid by one agent in mest of the towns 
aud Villages in the Stacc of Maine. eopls 
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The Maine Farmer; 














The Muse. 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


We copy the following lines, read at the New England 
Bociety’s Festival at New York, December 22, 1846, by 
ALLEN C. Sroonver of Boston, from the Courier. 

’Twas in my easy chair at home, 
About a week ago, 

1 sat and puffed my light cigar 
As usual you must know. 

I mused upon the Pilgrim flock 
Whose lyck it was to land, 

Upon almost the only rock 
Among the Plymouth sand. 


In my mind's eye, I saw them leave 
Their weather-beaten bark— 

Before them spread the wintry wilds, 
Behind, rolled ocean dark. 


Alone that little handful stood 
While savage foes lurked nigh, 

Their creed and watchword, “Trust in God 
And keep your powder dry.” 


Imagination’s pencil then 
That first stern winter painted, 
When more than half their number died 
And stoutest spirits fainted. 
A tear unbidden filled one eve, 
My smoke Aad filled the other; 
One sees strange sights at such a time, 
Which quite the senses bother. 





1 knew I was alone—but lo! 
(Let him who dares, deride me—) 
1 looked, and, drawing up a chair, 
Down sat a man beside me. 


His dress was ancient, and his air 

Was somewhat strange and foreign— 
He civilly returned my stare, 

And said, “I’m Richar@ Warren” 


“You'll find my name among the list 
Of hero, sage and m artyr, 

Who, in the Mayflower’s cabin, signed 
The first New England charter. 


I ceuld some curions facts impart— 
Perhaps, some wise suggestions— 

But then I'm bent on seeing sights, 
And running o’er with questions.” 


“Ask on,” said 1, “I'll do my best 
To give you information, 

Whether of private men you ask, 
Or our renowned nation.” 


Says he, “First tell me what fs that 
In yon compartment narrow, 

Which seems to dry my eye balls up, 
And scorch my very marrow.” 


His finger pointed to the grate— 
Said I—“That's Lehigh coal, 

Dug from the earth”—he shook his head— 
“It is, upon my soul!” 

I then took up a bit of stick, 
One end was black as night, 

And rubbed it quick across the hearth, 
When lo, a sudden light! 


My guest drew back, uprolled his eyes, 
Avi strove his breath to catch— 

“Wat necromancy’s that,” he cried— 
Guoth I, “A friction match.” 


Upon a pipe just overhead, 
I turned a little screw, 








When forth, with instantaneous flash, 
Three streams of lightning flew. 

Uprose my guest; “Now heaven me save,” 
Aloud he shouted, then 

**Is that hell fire?” “ Tis gas,” said I, 
“We call it hydrogen.” 


Then forth into the fields we strolled, 
A train came thundering by, 

Drawn by the snorting iron steed, 
Swifter than eagles fly. 


Rumbled the wheels, the whistle shrieked, 
Far streamed the smoky clond, 

Echoed the hills, the valleys shook, 
The flying forests bowed. 


Down on his knees, with hands upraised 
In worship, Warren fell— 

“Great is the Lord our God,” cried he— 
“He doeth ali things well.” 


“I’ve seen his chariots of fire, 
T he horsemen, too, thereof; 
O, may I ne‘er provoke his ire, 
Nor at his threatnings scoff.” 
“Rise up, my friend, rise up,” said I, 
“Your terrors all are vain— 
That was no chariot of the sky, 
*T’ was the New York mail train.” 
We stood within a chamber small— 
Men came the news to know, 
From Worcester, Springfield and New York, 
Texas and Mexico. 


It went—it came—silent but sure— 
He stared, smiled, burst out laughing; 
“What witchcraft’s that?”—“It’s what we call 
Magnetic telegraphing.” 
Once more we stepped into the street; 
Said Warren, “What is that 
“Which moves along across the way 
“As softly as a cat?” 


“IT mean that thing upon two legs, 
“With feathers on its head— 

“A monstrous hump below its waist, 
“Large as a feather bed.” 

“It hes the gift of speech, I hear; 
“But were it can’t be human?” 

“My amiable friend,” said I, 
“That’s what we call a woman.” 


“Eternal powers! it cannot be,” 
Sighed he with voice that faltered; 
“I loved the women in my day, 
“But, oh! they’re strangely altered.” 
I showed him then a new machine 
For turning eggs to chickens, 
A labor saving hennery 
Thai beats the very dickens. 


Thereat, he strongly grasped my hand, 
And said, “ *Tis plain to see 

“This world is so transmografied, 
“°T will never do for me.” 


“Your telegraphs, your railroad trains, 
“Your gas lights, friction matches, 

“Your hump-backed women, rocks for coal, 
“Your thing which chickens hatches, 

“Have turned the earth so upside down, 
“No peace is left within it”— 

Then, whirling round upon his heel 
Ile vanished, in a minute. 


Forthwith, my most voracious pen 
Wrote down what I had heard, 

And here dressed up in doggerel rhyme, 
You have it, word for word. 


Che Storn-Teller. 














(From Graham’s Magazine.) 


DAVID HUNT, 
A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE, 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER I. 

About ten miles from the residence of 
David Hunt, one of the largest tributary 
streams of the Mississippi made a sadden 
sweep inward, like a bent bow, embracing 
a rich tract of alluvial or bottom land in 
its curve, and forcing its outer banks back 
into the shelter of a range of hills, more 
broken and picturesque than is usually 
found in scenery composed almost equally 
of wood and prairie land. 

Just within the curve of this bow, or di- 
rectly on “The Bend,” as the inhabitants 
called the plain which swept out from the 
Pe, a the river—st the country- 
seat. entire district was but sparse 
inhabited, and, as yet, the Re hey ri 
consisted only of a few log cabins, half-bu- 
ried in luxurious corn-fields, two or three 
young orchards filled with trees, that had 
only decked themselves in the blossoms of 
a single spring, and one great frame dwell- 
ing, with verandas running across the front, 
and two chimueys of new bricks standing 
on the expanse of glistening shingles, like 
members of a volunteer militia company 
in flowing regimentals, whose pride it was 
dP pre over the humble log cabins 
and atu chimneys which lay below. 
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er, and there was ~~ a ent hem 
week when a of men might not have 
been Aeusih-. idning around Judge 
Church's tavern. 

It was Saturday, about five days afer 
the visit of William Wheeler to David 
Hunt's farm, and the strangers ted 
aruend the blacksmith’s shop ani tavern 
toward sunset were more than usually nu- 
merous. Three or four farmers had come 
from a remote part of the county with wa- 
gon-loads of grain, which could scarcely be 
converted into flour before the next day. 
Others had brought their horses to be shod, 
and, meeting with cheerful company at the 
tavern, were in no haste to return home. 

The evening was warm and sultry, and 
the dusk was come on, but the blacksmith 
was hard at work ; the sound of his anvil 
rang over the village, and the glare of his 
forge reddened around him as the beautiful 
sunset fell through a bank of hazy clouds 
on the landscape without. A horse of light 
bay color, finely limbed and with the look 
of a high-blooded racer, was tied witha 
stout bridle to an iron ring at the door-post, 
but though the hot sparks sometimes flash- 
ed close by his eyes they only kindled upa 
little, as if some of the fire had shot be- 
neath the lids; and though his nostrils di- 
lated, he neither pulled at the halter nor 
seemed restive in the least, for once when 
he had run back a little a voice from the op- 
posite tavern checked the fretfol_impulse, 
and left him standing with his eye to the 
flame, but with a slack halter and shrink- 
ing limbs, for to the poor animal there was 
something in that voice more terrible than 
the shower of hot fire-sparks that rained 
over him. The voice came from a young 
man seated in the lower veranda of the 
tavern. His chair was tilted back, and his 
right foot rested upon his left knee, and 
though the fringe of his hunting-frock 
swept over a portion of the boot, its small 
size and unusually neat workmanship could 
not be entirely concealed. The man wore 
a fine otter skin cap, which, being drawn 
over his face, left the upper part in shadow, 
but waves of light hair curled up among 
the rich fur about his temples, and his some- 
what prominent chin, upon which the light 
lay strong, was so delicately moulded that 
in repose his features seemed almost eflem- 
inate. 

This man sat with half-closed eyes, smo- 
king. Now and then, as he bent slightly 
forward to knock the ashes from his cigar 
against the sole of his boot, he glanced his 
eye through the bar-room window, which 
was open a little to his right, and seemed 


| to listen. At such times, the shadow which 


fell over his eyes was thrown on the tem- 
ple, and the whole character of his face 
changed. It wasa restless, wicked eye, 
which lighted up every feature with evil 
fire. It must have been a natural expres- 


| sion, for there was nothing calculated to 
| excite or annoy him in the bar-room. Two 


or three persons only were gathered about 
the bar, joking each other, while the judge 
himself was busy crushing lumps of sugar 
in one of the small tumblers of greenish 
glass, which gave a dingy hue to the bran- 
dy he had just poured out for one of his 
customers. William Wheeler, for it was 
he, had just drawn back to his old position, 
when two men on horseback came round a 


| corner, and, as if rejoiced by the sight of 


company, urged their horses tou trot, and 
drawing up in a cheerful dashing style, dis- 


| mounted before the tavern. 


Wheeler started, and dashed down his 
foot with a violence that drew the chair 


| forward till the front feet rang against the 
| floor. 


The light struck full upon his face ; 
it had, allat once, become white asa corpse, 
and his eyes glittered like those of a roused 
serpent. 

The two travelers had been busy tying 
their horses to the posts of the veranda, 
and before they were at leisure to notice 
any thing Wheeler had fallen back to his 
old position. 

“Does not that look like Bill Wheeler ?” 
said the youngest of the two as they came 
up the wooden steps together. 

David Hunt cast a quick glance toward 
the seemingly half-sleeping man, knotted 
his huge fingers tightly together and mov- 
eda step forward, but Shaw caught his 
arm—“Remember your promise to Han- 
nah,” he said in a low voice, but his own 
limbs trembled with rage as he restrained 
the vengeance of the old man. “Remem- 
ber, we have both promised,” he added, 
drawing Hunt toward the door, “but for 
that I have the best right.” 

“[ have never broken my word to the 
poor girl yet,” muttered David Hunt, mo- 
ving reluctantly on, “I never will, but it’s 
tough work to keep my hands off of him.” 

And with these words David Hunt and 
Isaac Shaw entered the public house, but 
the cheerfulness with which they had dis- 
mounted at the door was entirely dispersed; 
not even the hearty welcome which they 
received from the persons at the bar had 
power to restore them to moderate compos- 
ure. 

“Why, who on earth is this? David 
Hunt!” said the judge, laying down the 
sugar stick and holding out his right hand, 
with whic hhe shook his neighbor's vigor- 
ously while he passed the tumbler of bran- 
dy to a customer with the other. 

“It seems an age since we've seen you 
at The Bend—and you, too, Shaw; we be- 
gan to think you had taken to the brush for 
good. I was just calculating that your 
money would be so much clear gain in my 
hands, and had half dunned myself for the 
interest, when I get word that you are com- 
ing down to scrape it up, interest and all, 
for the land-office. hat’s in the wind 
now,. Ike?—no girl in the way is there? 
I'll tell you what,” continued the judge, 
folding his arms over the railing of the bar 
and shaking his head, “this whole affair 
looks rather suspicious.” 

Ike Shaw blushed like a girl, but as he 
was about to stammer out some reply, his 
face flushed still more deeply; it was not 
embarrassment then, but indignation, for in 
turning his eves he had seen the white face 
of William Wheeler peering in atthe win- 
dow; the face disappeared instantaneously, 
but Shaw felt as if those glittering eyes 
were still fixed upon his burning forehead. 
It was rage rather than terror that arose in 
his heart at the sight of those eyes, but to 
a less brave man there would have been 
something startling in theirsharp and fiend- 
ish glare. The evidences of emotion, vis- 
pie Shin's a. were wee os for em- 

ssment by the good-natured judge. 
Bang he —_ “if you! wan the 
’ : 8 enough; w to- 
night, and I'll ap oe Se out wee 
morning.” 

“Not here, I will not sleep the 
same roof with that man,” said 
drawing Shaw aside and 

earnestness. 

“I would rather go myself, 
also ina low voice, “but it 
storm. If i 


at each other, a little surprised at his ob- 
stinacy, and the stern, wilful tone in which 
his determination was ex . Itseem- 
ed to them as if harsh feeling existed be- 
tween the two men. 

“Very well, I'm ready to start the mo- 
ment our horses have had a feed,” replied 
Shaw, moving toward the bar. “I suppose 
an hour or two wont make mach difference 
with the judge ?” : 
“None at all,” replied the judge, point- 
ing to an old-fashioned chest of drawers in 
the corner, “the money is all ready in the 
old desk there. Go in and take a bite of 
supper while the horses are feeding. Come 
along, all of you.” , 
The whole group put itself in motion 
and followed the judge out intoa back 
kitchen, where supper was laid in no very 
delicate style, butin rough and hospitable 
profusion. 

William Wheeler had been standing with 
his back to the railing of the veranda, his 
arms folded tightly over his chest, and 
watching with cat-like eagerness every 
thing that passed in the bar-room. The 
moment Judge Church went out, followed 
by the company, he glided softly down the 
steps, and across to the blacksmith’s shop. 
The smith was busy at his bellows, and 
the roar of the air escaping into the bed of 
glowing coals forced Wheeler to draw close 
to the forge before he could make himself 
heard. When he felt the red light of the 
fire upon his face, he turned it away in- 
stinctively, or the honest smith might have 
been startled by its pallor and the fiendish 
expression lurking over it. A hostler com- 
ing round from the barn, with a measure 
of oats in his hand, saw him standing there 
enveloped, as it might seem, in a crimson 
mantle by the flames, and wondered what 
traveler had entered the town without his 
knowledge; for though Wheeler was a 
boarder in the tavern, and well known to 
the man, his face was so changed with the 
working of evil passious that it seemed like 
that of a strange man. 

“Have you fastened the shoe?” said 
Wheeler hoarsely, touching the blackened 
arm of the smith with his finger, for he 
had spoken twice, yet could not hear the 
sound of his own voice. “Have you fas- 
tened the shoe ?” 

“No,” said the blacksmith, leaning upon 
the pole of his bellows and wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead with the coarse 
sleeve that was rolled above his elbow. 
Wheeler uttered an imprecation. 

“I hav’nt fastened that shoe,” continued 
the smith, quite unmoved by the fierce 
words that had reached his ear, and resu- 
ming his hold on the bellows with one 
hand, while be raked the hot coals over a 
half-formed circle of iron glowing in the 
forge, “but | have put ona new one that 
fits like a lady's slipper. That horse of 
yours has gota neat hoof, rather too deli- 
cate for common workmen; I had to make 
undersized nails for fear of breaking it.” 

“Is he shod? Have you done with him?” 
exclaimed Wheeler sharply. 

“Half an hour ago;” and taking upa 
huge pair of pincers with which he drag- 
ged forth the iron from its bed of fire, and 
seizing his hammer the good man gave it 
one swing with his right arm, and it came 
crashing down ufon the anvil with a force 
that sent a storm of fire sparks over the 
young man as he passed and untied his 
horse from the iron ring at the door. 

Wheeler led his horse across the street 
and flung the bridle toward the man who 
was removing the bits from the tired ani- 
mal from which Hunt had just dismounted, 
while Shaw’s horse was quietly munching 
the oats which had been set before him. 

“Here, take care of the creature, will 
you !” he said testily. “You need not stay 
to rub him down, he is half-starved !” 

The hostler caught the bridle with a dex- 
terous movement of one arm, and quietly 
drawing the head-stall back to the neck of 
Hunt's horse, pushed the measure of oats 
toward him with his foot, and then moved 
away. 

“Halloa, blockhead! where are you go- 
ing?” cried Wheeler, with an oath; “I 
don’t want him taken to the barn, turn him 
into the white-clover lot, and see you put 
up the bars.” 

The man wheeled round sulkily, and 
grumbled below his breath. After crossing 
the road he took down a set of bars, slip- 
ped off the bridle, and gave the spirited an- 
imal a light blow with it, which sent him 
bounding into a field which was hedged in 
from the highway by aheavy rail fence, 
and swept back from the tavern some ten 
or twelve acres of short but fragrant sward, 
where it was lost in a forest of heavy tim- 
ber. The tavern itself stood in one corner 
of this field, and a cross-road bounded the 
opposite end, which ran up from the forest 
and intersected the turnpike some thirty 
rods below the house. 

Wheeler stepped within the hall, but 
stood watching the man till he put up the 
bars and flung the bridle down in a corner 
of the veranda, then he turned away and 
went into the supper-room. 

He took his seat, at the lower end of the 
table, so noiselessly that his entrance was 
unobserved, till Judge Church happened to 
look that way, and uttered an exclamation 
at his paleness. The rest of the company 
fastened their eyes, as with one accord, up- 
on his face, the moment this exclamation 
escaped the host. A spot of living fire 
flashed into either cheek, and he clutched 
his knife and fork hard as if angered by 
this general observation. 

“I have the tooth-ache, have been racked 
to death with it all day,” he said, in aclear 
and low voice, strongly at variance with the 
expression of his face. 

“I will not sit at the same table with 
him,” muttered David Hunt, grasping Shaw 
by the arm. “Come, let us go!” 

They both arose, but,as if overcome with 
pain, Wheeler left his seat and went out. 
Obeying the impulse given by his younger 
companion, Hunt sat down again, and no 
one observed that they had intended to 
leave the table. 

When they went into the bar-room, after 
supper, Wheeler was walking up and down 
the room. He seemed to be agitated, or in 
great pain, but there was only one small 
candle in the bar, and he kept in the shad 
ow. 
Meantime, the judge was busy counting 
out the money which Shaw come to 
take up. It was mach of it in small silver 
coin, with two or three pieces of gold and 
several bank notes of smali amount. Af- 
ter it had been counted over two or three 
times, the judge emptied it into an old shot 
bag—where it had aaa iously stored 
—tied it up with a piece of twine, 
ded it to Shaw, taking his promissory note 
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ers; “there is a storm coming up, or I am 





no judge of signs!” 





Hunt had only heard the fev get of this 
speech; he was eager to leave the room, 
mir hurrying out to the horses, forced the 
bits into their mouths, though scarcely half 
the oats had been consumed, 

“Come, Shaw, come, we shall have to 
ride fust, or the storm may come on us In 
the woods !” he called out Irom the veranda 

Shaw went out, followed by all the per- 
sons in the room, except Wheeler. He 
stood motionless, near the window, listen- 
ing to every word that passed, till the two 
men mounjed and rode away. Then he 
stepped hastily to the bar, seized a decan- 
ter, and pouring ont a tumbler half full of 
clear brandy, drank it off. 

“Js your tooth no easier?” said the good 
hearted judge, returning to the room just 
as the young man was taking his hand 
trom the tumbler. 

“No, it keeps getting worse, I will go to 
bed and sleep it off—that is if I can,” he 
replied, turning his face from the light, and 

uring out a spoonful of brandy which he 
Rela in his mouth as he went up stairs. 

“That’s a strange sort of a fellow,” said 
one of the guests, who had been a boatman 
on the Mississippi. “I haveseen that smooth 
face of his somewhere before. How long 
has he been in these parts ?” 

“About six months,” replied the judge, 
to whom the question was addressd, “off 
and on; he’s been hanging about all of that 
time, if not more.” 

“What does he follow for a living ?” per- 
sisted the guest. 

“He’s got some business with the land 
office, I believe,” said the judge, “trades in 
fur, and wanders off with the hunters some- 
times when they take to the woods.” 

“Just 80," said the guest; “but where 
on earth have I seen him—that voice of his 
sounds nat’ral as can be. I’ve heard it be- 
fore, and shall remember where'by-and-by.” 

“Oh, as to his voice,” said the judge, 
laughing, “he can speak sharp and loud 
enough one minute, and soft as a girl the 
next.” 

Wheeler was not mentioned again that 
night, but as if some association had been 
aroused, unconsciously, in the mind of the 
boatman, he began to talk about his wild 
life on the great river, and late in the even- 
ing was describing the fearful scenes which 
attended the hanging of the Vicksburg 
gamblers. 

It was a terrible subject, and told ata 
fearful hour; for the hurricane had burst 
upon them strong, and loud, and terrible. 
It came blowing up from the forest and 
swept by, in its wrath, till the great, half 
empty house rocked like a cradle. The 
chimneys toppled over, and crashed upon 
the roof overhead. The verandas were 
torn away, like a handful of rushes, and 
yet that little group of men sat, awe-strick- 
en and fascinated, listening to the rough 
eloquence of the boatman as he described 
the storm of human passions that he had 
witnessed amid the terrible, but still less 
awful storm of the elements that raged 
around them. 

William Wheeler went to his room and 
set down the light; reaching it far away 
with his hand, that it should not shine up- 
on his face. He felt as if his thoughts 
were branded in crimson writing on his 
forehead, and that some eye might read his 
purpose there. His conscience whispered 
falsely. That forehead was white as mar- 
ble, but shrunk and knitted together with 
dark passions.. Foolish man. Why did 
he thrust away that candle so fiercely ? 
The Almighty required no human light— 
no letters of blood upon the brow—to read 
that which was passing in his heart. 

He took his bowie knife from his bosom, 
and felt the point—tried it against the seat 
of a chair till it seemed as if the well-tem- 
pered steel must have broken off in the 
wood. Then he drew a portmanteau from 
under the bed, and took out a hunting 
frock, darker than the one he usually wore, 
and without the yellow fringe. Having 
put this on, and supplied its place in the 
portmanteau with that he had flung off, he 
drew the otter-skin cap over his forehead, 
and, blowing out the light, crept from the 
room. He had nearly reached the stairs, 
when a thought seemed to strike him ; for 
he stole back, and, after searching in the 
dark, found the leather string suspended 
from the wooden latch in the door of his 
room. He tied a knot in the end which he 
tightened with his teeth, and drew it back 
so far into the gimblet hole which perfora- 
ted the door, that any one anxious to enter 
would have supposed the thong drawn 
throngh by some person within. He list- 
ened a moment by the door, and then gli- 
ded, with quick and noiseless steps down 
the stairs. 

There was no light in the hall; but the 
ceilings were yet unplastered, and a net- 
work of faint rays fell through a thousand 
crevices of the new lath, which was the 
only partition between him and _ the bar- 
room. The bar-room door was partly open, 
and directly before it sat a group of travel- 
ers, listening to the exploits of the boat- 
man. This man checked his speech an 
instant and looked up as Wheeler darted 
by, but the movement was quick as the 
flight of an arrow, and, satisfied that it was 
but a passing shadow made by the flaring 
candle, the man went on, warming in his 
description as the storm rose. 

Once out of the house, Wheeler crept in 
a stooping posture around the veranda, 
thrust his arm through the railing and soft- 
ly drawing forth the bridle that had been cast 
there, followed the windings of the fence 
till he came to the cross road. He turned 
the corner with a bound, and, drawing one 
ss breath, ran swifily down toward the 
wood. Here he turned again, followed the 
line of brush-fence that separated the for- 
est from the clover-fields,and, keeping him- 
self in the wood, looked around for his 
horse. The animal was grazing near the 
centre of the field. A low, sweet whistle 
made him pause just asa tuft of fi ot 
and dewy clover was folded in his lip— 
again that whistle came from the wood, 
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cross road, 
about half a mile from the town. 

“Now for it!” burst from his lips ina 
whisper, which seemed like a shout sup- 
pressed with difficulty. “Now for it !” 

There had been a moon that evening, 
but the coming storm overwhelmed and 
shrouded it from sight. Still, a — 
glow now and then shot along the small 
and gloomy clouds that came surging up 
from the north, and spread ves over 
the sky like a lead-colored pavement, torn 
and agitated by unseen hands. But soon 
even the pearly gleam disappeared. It had 
lingered among the clouds, the last smile on 
the face of heaven—now it was swept away 
and left nothing but blackness and gloom 
behind. The air seemed pressing down to 
the earth, thick, stagnant and sultry. A 
dismal sound came up from the forest, as if 
the elements were chained among those gi- 
ant trees—moaning at their captivity and 
wrathful with each other—still, amid dark- 
ness and gloom, that horseman sped on. 
The road was narrow, and full of ruts. 
Stumps, in some places, stood half crum- 
bling away in the very wagon track, but 
with a loosened rein and knees pressed hard 
to his fleet animal, that doomed man plun- 
ged onward to his fate. The thunder, 
which had been allthe time muttering on 
high, now pealed and crashed above him— 
the lightning came down in sheets of lurid 
fire, shedding a bluish tinge over the corpse- 
like hue of his face. Still his horse plun- 
ged on amid sheets of flame or black dark- 
ness, never checking his speed for an in- 
stant. 

All at once that desperate rider drew the 
curb with a sharp pull which brought the 
horse’s foaming mouth down upon his chest. 
He staggered, fell back upon bis haunches, 
and recovered himself with a snort of pain; 
but all the time the rider was bending for- 
ward till his face almost touched the arch- 
ed neck of his beast, his kneee were press- 
ed convulsively to the drooping sides of the 
stumbling animal, and he strove again to 
catch the sound of hoofs which had for an 
instant reached him through the storm. 

“On, on!” The words came hissing 
through his shut teeth, but scarcely had the 
gallant horse made a bound forward when 
the carb was fiercely drawn again. 

“It is somewhere close by—oh, if the 
lightning would but strike again !” 

It did strike, with a crash that made the 
brave horse leap in the air, though he had 
never shrunk from the lightning—not three 
rods before them, a dry tree was shivered 
in ten thousand pieces, and every splinter 
shot forth a stream of fire. For one mo- 
ment the horseman recoiled, the next he 
recognized the spot. 

“Thank God, there it is!” he exclaimed 
aloud, and with this blasphemous thanksgiv- 
ing on his parted lips, he strack the horse 
and dashed into a cart-path, revealed by the 
stricken tree. On, without swerving from 
the path an instant, he passed directly un- 
der the burning tree, and was engulfed in 
the dark woods beyond. 

David Hunt and his companion had rid- 
den hard in hopes of making their way 
through the wood before the storm came 
on, but there was full six miles of forest 
cut only by the narrow and broken road 
through which night travelers passed with 
some danger even in the best weather. But 
they had scarcely cleared a third of their 
way when the rain began to fall in great 
heavy drops, and the storm mustered around 
them with terrible force. The heavy farm- 
horses which they rode stumbled in the 
deep ruts and became almost unmanagea- 
ble as the thunder came crashing peal after 
peal over head, and the woods around seem- 
ed a-fire with lightning. Still the riders 
urged them forward, for the peril seemed 
equal if they returned or pursued their 
way home. 

“Great heavens! did you see that?” ex- 
claimed Shaw, reining in his horse with a 
firm hand and pointing in the direction 
whence they had come. 

“I thought it had struck somewhere,” re- 
plied Hunt, checking his horse fora mo- 
ment and looking back. “Ha, it is the old 
tree at the cross-roads. How the flames 
shoot up, it was as dry as tinder. Thank 
Heaven, while it burns we shall have light 
enough to keep our horses from breaking 
their knees in the confounded mud holes. 

“Hear that!” exclaimed Shaw, and his 
face changed in the red light. 

“Heavens and earth ! it is upon us—what 
shall we do?” cried Hunt, wheeling his 
horse suddenly, and the light from the bur- 
ning tree revealed his face also white with 
terror as he rode back a few paces and 
drew up again, agitated and irresolute. 

“We may as well go forward, there is 
nothing to choose. It will be upon us long 
before we can clear the wood either way,” 
shouted Shaw, looking back. 

“Lord preserve us! it will be an awful 
gust, and Hannah is alone !” 

Hunt spoke loud and joined Shaw as he 
uttered these words, but the noise of the 
elements would have overwhelmed a band 
of trumpets, and no one heard him. Ter- 
tified into almost supernatural exertion, the 
two horses plunged on, stumbling, leaping, 
and sometimes staggering through the storm 
like drunken creatures. The riders spoke 
to each other again and again, shouted even, 
but the rushing wind swept away their 
voices, and but for the quick flashes of 
lightning which every instant revealed their 
pallid faces each to the other they could 
not have kept together. 

Sull the terrific storm was not upon them 
in its fall might. The thunder boomed 
and crashed overhead, the giant trees were 
laced together through and through with 
fry lightning, the wind was strong and 
high; but far down in the forest came a 
still more terrible sound. The whirlwind 
was coming up from the dark north, heav- 
ing cowed with a fierce, rushing roar, and 
crushing down the mighty forest in its 
path—on and on it came, like a mighty 
ocean heaving loose from its foundations. 
And now it was upon them! The two 
horses stood still, quaking with terror, their 
riders cast themselves = the 
shivering beasts, clung to their dripping 
necks, and they too were motionless. 

On it came, gat new and 
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earth, and the riders clung to them awe- 
stricken and breathless—all at once the 
ground began to heave under them. 
earth was torn up all around—a oak, 
whose roots were tangled under the soil far 
across the road, fell crashing close behind 
them. The maddened horses leaped for- 
ward—the outer branches of the falling tree 
almost brushed the riders from their seats, 
and the huge trunk fell across the road just 
where they hadb een an instant before, The 
horse which David Hunt rode cleared the 
tree first,and was plunging on the darkness, 
when a sharp cry cut to his ear, even thro’ 
the storm. Hunt grasped the bridle with 
both his strong hands, and, putting forth all 
his strength, wheeled his horse round, for 
Shaw was still behind. A flash of light- 
ning revealed his horse without a rider ; 
Shaw was upon the ground—a black mass 
that might be a heavy limb of the falling 
tree, or a human being stooping over him, 
was betrayed for an instant and all was 
black again. ‘ 

“Shaw, are you hurt?—answer me, an- 
swer if you are not killed,” shouted the 
former, hoarse with terror. 

He listened—no sound—nothing but the 
fierce storm. 

“Speak! do speak! I dare not ride on, 
the horse might tread you to death in the 
dark. Are you calling out ?—the storm is 
so loud I might not hear if you did—try, 
try, the least shout will tell me where you 
are ” 

Another flash of lightning revealed 
Shaw’s horse, and witha shout of joy Hunt 
saw the figure of a man rise from the earth 
and spring upon his back. The next in- 
stant all was darkness again ; but Hunt felt 
the horse of his companion pressing close 
to his as the two animals urged their way, 
breast to breast, through the abating storm. 

“Were you hurt?” shouted Hunt, anx- 
iously, feeling in the dark for his compan- 
ion’s hand, which hung motionless and 
dripping wet by his side. 

“No, no, a limb swept me from the sad- 
dle, that was all !” 

“Thank God it was no worse !” exclaim- 
ed Hunt, in a voice which bespoke the 
hearty gratitude which he felt, and wring- 
ing the damp hand which he had seized, 
the good man uttered another fervent “thank 
God 

That instant a glare of lightning passed 
over them. Hunt eaw the face of his com- 
panion, and his warm fingers tightened on 
the hand they had enlocked. 

“How white—how strange you lock !” 
he said, powerfully agitated. “Shaw, own 
it, you are hurt, | hardly know you with 
that face!” 

The hand which David held was wrung 
harshly from his grasp and the reply which 
reached hiwm, jike all that had gone before, 
was broken and half drowned by the storm. 

“No, no, it’s only the lightning. My 
horse is lamed though. You must break 
the way for us.” 

As these words were uttered, the speaker 
fell back and rode behind Hunt, till a light 
gleamed from a little window in the dis- 
tance, like a star braving the stormy night 
to guide the wanderers home. 

“There, there, Hannah is up and waiting 
for us,” cried the glad father, and urging 
their horses on, the travelers dismounted at 
the cabin door. 

“The horses have hada tough time of it,” 
said Hunt, shaking the water from his gar- 
ment; “they must be fed first.” 

“I will feed them, go in, go in,” exclaim- 
ed his companion, holding the bag of money; 
“put this away; I will come back in a min- 
ute.” 

David took the money in one hand and 
pulled the latch string with the other; his 
companion turned abruptly when the light 
fellon him through the door, and led the 
horses away without answering Hunt, who 
shouted after him to hurry back for Hannah 
was waitting with supper on the table. 

Sure enough supper was on the table— 
a cake of rich corn bread, hot from the fire 
—a young chicken nicely broiled, and a 
saucer of golden butter just from the churn, 
stood temptingly on the snow-white table 
cloth. here was pretty Hannah, her 
cheek, all rosy with the heat, pouring a 
stream of sparkling hot water from the 
clumsy kettle into the britannia teapot bat- 
tered with long use, but bright as silver, 
which had been standing on the hearth at 
least for two hours with the lid temptingly 
thrown back and ready to receive the water, 
that kept singing away in the kettle, at any 
moment. 

“So you have come—I thought it was 
you,” exclaimed Hannah, closing the lid of 
the teapot, and going to her father, her 
sweet face sparkling with gratified joy, she 
flung her arms round the old man’s neck 
and kissed his wet cheek. 

“Have you been-much frightened, dar- 
ling?” said the old man tenderly taking her 
hand in his. 

“Oh, yes, very much till I heard you 
coming. I was afraid you would get hurt 
in the woods. I have wd crying here all 
alone half the evening, and yet it seemed as 
if all would turn out well, and so it has— 
here you are, but Isaac—he did not let you 
come back alone?” 

“Oh, no—he is turning out the horses— 
but a tree fell close by us and he got a fall 
—nothing to speak of though,” added the 
kind man, observing that the cheek of his 
daughter turned pale. 

“You are sure no one is hurt?” said 
Hannah, in a low voice winding her fingers 
around the hand which was clasping them. 

“Yes, yes, but what is the matter—what 
ails your hand? You are not afraid ofa 
little water are you?” 

Hannah turned to the light and looked 
earnestly at the fingers her father had been 
clasping; they were crimson with blood. 

“Pather, father, youare hurt, and will 
not tell me,” she exclaimed, turning towards 
him and holding up her hand. “Oh, father, 
how could you deny it? 
is spotted, your hand is wet with it, tell me 
where are you hurt?” 

“Hurt, exclaimed Hunt, close to 
the light, where he examined the sleeve of 
his linen coat and his crimson hand ina 
state of painful excitement; “hurt! no I am 
not hurt; but where did this come from?” 


there was water as well as blood upon his 
hand—and an expression of doubt and anx- 
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Setting the bag of money on the corner 
ofthe table, Hunt began to examine hi, 


The | garments over again, muttering to himself 


with seeming wonder at the state they were 


in. 

Hannah took up the bag with a shudder 

for the canvass had a red stain upon it, she 
laced it in the chest pointed out by her 
ther, and gave him the key with a forced 
smile which looked ghastly on lips so pallid 
as hers had become. « 
“Come, now bustle sbout and get some 
dry clothes ready against Shaw comes in, 
he is dripping wet, 1] can tell you,” soid 
Hunt with renewed cheerfulness, but first 
alee me a basin of water to wash my 
hands. Where on earth can this have come 
from?” he mattered, while laying his 
hands in the basin, and once more his face 
took an anxious expression. 

Hannah had already prepared a dry gar- 
ment for both her father and his guest 
Hunt went into his own little bed-room, and 
came out dry and comfortable. Still Shaw 
did not appear. Hannah seated herself at 
the table, broke the corn bread, and poured 
outacup of tea. Hunt took the cup, set it 
down untasted, and leaning his elbow on 
the table, waited for his companion tocome 
in. At lasthe started up and went to the 
door; a horse was standing near, with a 
saddle on and his bridle dragging along 
the wet grass. It was his own horse. The 
old man started out in the rain, caught the 
horse and led him towards the stable, where 
he expected to find Shaw. Al! was stil! 
in the log stable, the door was open, but 
no living thing stirred within. Hunt shout. 
ed soak. again and again; he went into 
the house for a lantern, and searched every 
where for his friend; Hannah followed 
him in silence, the tears rolling down her 
pale face, and oppressed with an anxiety 
such as never had filled her breast before 
It was all in vain; no voice answered the 
anxious shouts of David Hunt. Once he 


had heard something like the quick tramp 
of a horse down in the woods; the sound 
lasted but an instant, and both father and 
daughter went into the house filled with 
trouble and consternation. 

[CONTINUED ON SECOND PAGE. } 
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And Graia Cleanser. 
HE subscribers give notice that they have lately erect- 
ed a large and commodious shop, with new fixtures 
and machinery, and are prepared to furnish their improved 
Horse Powers, and also their latest improved Grain Cleaus- 
ers, at short notice. 

Their Horse Powers are considered by those who hive 
used them, as decidedly the best now in use, and their 
Cleansers give universal satisfaction. All orders promptly 
attended to. EZRA WHITMAN, JR., & CO 

Winthrop, July, 1846. tf 29 


Plumbe National Daguerrian Gallery 


And Photographer’s Furnishing Depot. 
WARDED the gold and silver medals, four first pre- 
miums, and two highest honors, at the National, the 
Massachusetts, the New York, and the Pennsylvania eahi- 
bitions, respectively, for the most splendid colored Daguer- 
reotypes and best apparatus ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to the 
weather, Instruction given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on 
hand, at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chestnut 
st; Beston, 75 Court and 56 Hanover sts; Baltimore, 205 
Baltimore st; Washington, Pennsylvania Avenue; Peters- 
burg, Va., Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and Walnut 
and 176 Main st; Sarat Springs, Broadway; Paris, |27 
Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church st. 27 


HAVILAND & TUTTLE’S 


WATER WHEEL. 
Sy subscribers have lately received a patent for their 
highly approved Water Wheel, and are prepared to 
receive orders for the various sizes required for manufec- 
turing purposes. This wheel, which is constructed for the 
best application of water, will run equally well under wa- 


ter, and from its olmoliags will be found to be the most 
veatuavie Wheel in use. It is NOt Sujet co cho inoonven- 


iences incident to many other wheels, with ice, but may be 
used at all seasons of the year. By means of an attached 
regulator this wheel willso control the vent as to use to 
the best possible advantage, the amount of water, whether 
the quantity available be a spring freshet or a summer 
drought, and will operate precisely as well as if it was 
originally intended for the existing state of water while the 
whee! is in motion. It will be seen at once that this whee! 
possesses every requisite for a tide mili, or any mill situated 
on a stream which is irregolar in its head or amount of wa 
ter. 

This wheel is rapidly finding favor with mill wrights and 
others acquainted with machinery, and we confidently as- 
sert that we can furnish a wheel, which, if placed by the 
side of any other wheel, will be found to be by far the most 
economical, valuable and durable. It may be used on 5 
horizontal or perpendicular shaft, and when constructed of 
cast iron, its equal for speed and power (with any given 
quantity of water) is no where to be found. Individuals 
who are about purchasing, are invited to examine this 
wheel, and the proprietors are so sanguine of its capabi)it\ 
that if it does not fully answer the representations we wi)! 
refund the money and at our own expense remove the 
wheel. 

Any information relative to this wheel can be obtained 
of B. F. Cuanpier, Patent Agent, Angusta, or 
WEBBER & HAVILAND, Manufacturers, 

Waterville, or 
EBEN'’R TUTTLE, Canaan. 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
OOD WIN'S Indian Vegetable and Sarsaparitia Bit- 
ters, for the cure of jaundice, dyspepsia, costiveness, 
billious and liver complaint, ind ion, drowsiness, head- 
ache, cutaneous and scrofu iseases, all impurities of 
the blood, and genera! debility. 
These bitters possess the great merit of being entirely 


—> in } component part. 
parilia, that most inestimable root, obtained from 


the tropical regions of South America, hes | and justly 
been known and acknowledged by the medica] world as 5 
most efficient purifier of the blood. In these bitters 1 
forms one of the most essential | jents. The virtues 
of the genuine Honduras are extracted on the 
most scientific are combined in a highly 
concentrated with the most useful roots and herbs of 
the vegetable world in sach a perfect manner, that their 
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the stomach, restoriug strength, and consequen ||) 
purifying the blood ! 

Bae i can be shown, and references given to indi 
viduals testifving to very many remarkable cures by taking 
these bitters. In one word, try them faithfully, and if no! 
satisfied, the money will be refunded. 

Prepared only by Gro. C. Goopwiw, No. 76 Union *! 


Boston. 

Sold y J. E. Lapp and Enew Fuiuer, Auguste; 5. 
Wales, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins and C. P. Branch, Gert’: 
ner; ‘el > Dyer, Waterville; Stanley & Prince, Winthrop; 
M. C. Moulton, Wayne; J. Allen, Chesterville; Geors® 
Calden and G. @ ilten; J. Bean and D. Wood, Ess! 
Wilton; J. W. Farm } Thomas Caswell, 
ee oy Falls; Blunding & er, New Sharon; Irs 
Thing, Mt. Vernon; F. Spencer, Readfield Corner, and by 


a the State. 
J. BE. D, Wholesale agent, August 
July Ist, 1846. if ly?! 


FEED IN USE, 


Ogs- 

HE subscriber having set up one of Pitts’ Corn ond 

Cob Machines, at his Grist Mill in Augusta, is now 
ready to make corn and cob mea! in Say guentity, with the 
mene. mend ay yey ap (J he _ 
ving done tto onet eaper 
ay a WM. BRIDGE. 

m. 





corn 5 
Augusta, Dec. 15, 1846 


J G. woucd MOV ALS. North's 





afew doors south of the Post Oflice, 
where his for the sale of P. P. Stew 
art’s Patent Summer and Winter Air Tight Cookin’ 
Stove; together with a t variety of other Stoves #é 
Hard Ware Goods. Kiso & general assortment of 7)" 
2 ey —+ alae 4c., which is offered for sale ©" 
val 


terms. 
above, cords each hantable 
green hard and hembock wood for : air price wa 
given in exchange or on account, ver 
soon. Dee 38 = 
mores 
THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THURSD4Y MORNINGS, 
By RUSSBL4 BATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, W ater St. Augus!® 


RTERIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—0Ore dollar and seventy-five cents per annv!", 
if paid’ in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year; 
two doilare and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyor4 
the year. (7 Single copies, four cents. ; 
ar Any person who will obtain six good subscribers s)*! 
be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

7 Advertisements inserted at the usual rates. 


—— 














AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Travertine Acenrt. 
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